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For the Companion. | 
“PERSONAL.” 
By Marion Harland. 

Kitty Wheat used to plead in extenuation of the 
pranks that made her the plague of the house as a | 
child, the torment of teachers and delight of school- | 
mates as a girl, that she was predestined to mis- 
chief as the sparks to fly upward. 

She looked like a 
sparkle of very lively 
flame on a certain Sat- 
urday afternoon which } i 
she had spent with her 
two “ownest” friends, | 
Sophie James and Jea- 
nie Hart. 

“A weary, muddy 
lane walled in on both 
sides!’’ complained 
Kitty, to-day. “Stag- 
nation is a sort of mi- 
asmatic poison to one 
of my temperament. I 
suppose this is the fe- 
verish stage of ennui.” 

But I am almost sure 
it was not Kitty with 
whom originated the 
idea of answering a 
“Personal” in the somewhat equivocal corner 
of an otherwise respectable newspaper. 
Sophie called her attention to it in the first 
place. 

“Who, do you think, writes such things, 
and why ?” said that young lady, who was 
Kitty’s senior by a whole year. 

“Lazy people who have no brains, and 
take it for granted that there are others in 
the world as foolish and idle as themselves,” 
rejoined sixteen-year-old Kitty, sensibly. 

Then she read the advertisement aloud. 





“A young man of fair education and breeding, 
with little taste for the frivolous routine of fash- 
ionable society, desires to open a correspondence 
with a young lady of kindred tastes. The object 
of the proposed exchange of letters is mutual im- 
provement in intelligence and in the expression 
of thought and feeling. Any young !ady answer- 
ing this advertisement may trust to the word of 
a gentleman that her communication shall be 
treated with delicacy and her confidence held 
sacred. 

Address MARTIN KELLOGG, P. O. Box 1380.” 

“A proposal extraordinary!” observed 
Kitty, laying down the paper and taking up 
the macramé lace she was netting. 

“So Jeanie and I said,” returned Sophie, 
animatedly. ‘Not at all like a vulgar, ordi- 
nary Personal. But I wonder if he would 
really be content to exchange views with his 
Incognita upon such matters as tend to ‘mu- 
tual improvement’ ?” 

“T should like no better fun than to put 
him to the test if I were not an ignoramus 
who can’t write ten words without misspell- 
ing one,” said Jeanie. ‘He is evidently an 
educated gentleman.” 

Kitty dropped shuttle and thread to re-read 
the Personal. She was no ignoramus, and 
she knew it. Her chirography was remark- 
ably beautiful; her sprightly compositions 
were the pride of the school. She could 
sustain the réle of “L’Amie Inconnue” in 
literary, artistic and social discussion better than | 
any other girl of her “set.” She would not have | 
said it aloud, but this was what she was thinking 
in a certain closed back-chamber of her brain 
when Sophie chimed in with,— 

“Tf I had your skill with the pen and your ready 
wit, Kitty, I would write one letter at least—tenta- 
tively, you know. You would never be found 
out. It would be glorious fun to lead him further 
and further into the fog.” 

In reviewing the scene in other days, Kitty lost 
the succession of indiscreet steps at this point; 
could not be sure if she sat down at Sophie’s desk 
of her own free will, or if she was coaxed or ban- 
tered into beginning to write. She knew that she 
soon became interested in the letter of four pages 
of nonsense. to “My stranger-friend,” dated 
“Cave of Trophonius. A snowy afternoon,” 
and signed, by a sudden thought, “Kitty Clover.” 

The girls applauded each sentence when she 
read it over to them. Every nerve and vcin of the 
three was tingling with frolic and expectancy. 
Martin Kellogg was to address “Miss Kitty 
Clover,” under cover to Mrs. James Andruss, a 
former trusted servant of Jeanie Hart’s mother, 
but now married to a respectable tradesman. 
Three days later, Kitty going gayly singing 

















through the hall of her own home was arrested by 
the imperative ring of the telephone close by. 
Ting !—ting ! ting! ting! 
13!” Kitty grasped the transmitter. ‘Halloa!” 
Kitty always insisted to her somewhat shocked 
mother that everybody said “Halloa,” in such cir- 
cumstances. “It was a telephonic technicality,” 
the minx would add, magniloquently. i 
essay,” 


graph!” 


“Ts that Kitty Clover ?” said Jeanie’s voice. 

Kitty laughed; “Sometimes, and to some peo- 
ple.” 

“T have a letter for you,” called Jeanic, far more 
loudly and shrilly than was necessary, after the 
manner of most telephoning damsels. “Come 
over at once! We are dying of curiosity |” 

The Harts lived just around the corner, and in 
five minutes more the three bright young faces 
hung over the important dacument. It was longer 
than Kitty’s by two pages; the chirography was 
free and firm; the composition a tissue of respect- 
ful persiflage, a page or two of graver import and 
much grateful flattery of his fair correspondent. 

“And no sentimentality !” Kitty drew a relieved 
breath. “This is better fun than we hoped for. 
No, my dear girls,” as both began to speak eag- 
erly. ‘We will not flatter Martin by an immedi- 
ate reply. Wait a week.” 

Before the allotted time had passed, a second 
letter arrived. Martin was evidently impatient. 
But his tone was even more guarded than at first; 
the subject-matter of the epistle unobjectionable. 
The current news of the day was discussed; a 
paragraph given to a municipal election, and a 
page to European affairs. The weather and last 
Sabbath’s church-services received due notice. 





“T believe he is fifty years old!” cried Kitty, 
catching up her pen. 

She began her reply thus: “Venerable man! 
You have come down to us from a former genera- 
tion!” 

As such she addressed him with playful famil- 
iarity of which she was scarcely conscious herself, 
thanking him for the “patriarchal wisdom of his 


and the valuable items of useful knowledge he 
sought to instil into her youthful mind, with much more 
badinage that ran off of itself from the point of her pen. 

On the next day but one, No. 3 was brought to Jeanie by 
Mrs. Andruss, while the three friends sat together over 
their lessons. 
ranged between them, but as soon as the woman had gone, 
passed it over to Kitty. 

“It is very heavy. 


Jeanie took the envelope as had been ar- 


I believe he has sent you a photo- 
she said, in a half-frightened, half-laughing tone. 


Kitty took it with the tips of her fingers, undid the thick 
folds with the air of one who feared to let loose a spider 





or a toad. 


“Ach!” she ejaculated, when the expected object 
fell into her lap. Sophie seized it. 

A floridly-tinted photograph of a vulgar-looking 
fellow, with black eyes, waxed moustache, studded 
shirt-front and unctuous smile, sitting sideways 
in his chair the better to hang a ringed hand over 
the back. 

“A regular ‘Bowery boy!’” said Jeanie, horri- 
fied to whispering. 

Poor Kitty’s face sank into her hands. “Girls! 
girls! what have I donc?) What shall I do?” 

“Read the letter!” suggested Sophie. “It can't 
be so bad as the picture.” 

It was no better. Kitty’s inch was made the 
warrant for an cll so liberal that reader and lis- 
teners, rattles and madcaps as they were, were 
shocked into severest propricty. Kitty sat like an 
image of gray stone. Her pretty lips were tight 
lines of such misery that Sophie began to cry, 
and Jeanie to revolve some form of possible con- 
solation in her mind. 

“After all,” she brightened up to say, “there is 
no real harm done. It is as easy to drop the—the 
—wretch—as it was to take him up. Mary is as 
close as wax, and knows next to nothing besides. 
All that we have to do is to burn the picture and 
the letters as fast as they come.” 





“T feel as if my hands were dirty!” sighed 
Kitty, looking down at them. “But Inever, never 
thought once that I was writing all that stuff toa 
real dreadful man! Look at that watch-chain! I 
know it is brass! And the ineffable smirk of that 
curl in the middle of his forehead, stitfened with 
quince-seed water! I can actually smell the hair- 
oil! Faugh!” 

With the interjection the photograph went into 
the fire and the letters followed. 

“There!” Kitty heaved a deep-drawn sigh, 
watching the burning. “I have had my lesson— 
and paid well for it!” 

She made further payment in lacerated self- 
respect and harassment during the ensuing fort- 
night. Martin Kellogg wrote four times, twice 
per week, each epistle being more familiar in style 
than its predecessors. 

He was losing sleep and flesh, he averred, under 
her cruel silence. He left a mighty bouquet at 


| Mrs. Andruss’s house with the fourth letter. 


Jeanie made a cremation of flowers and 
letters in her chamber, Kitty looking on in 
anguish that was beginning to tell upon 
health and looks. 
awaited the cessation of persecution, or fur- 
ther and crucial developments. 

She was practising with mechanical dili- 
gence one evening almost three weeks after 
the receipt of her correspondent’s photo- 
graph. Her father and eldest brother had 
gone out. Her mother was confined to her 
room by a sick headache. 


Like a bound captive, she 


The two younger 
boys were busy above stairs with their les- 
Dropping her hands listlessly upon 
the keys at the close of a difficult exercise, 
something—not sound or motion, but an in- 
detinable expression of 
besides her own in the 
glance around. 

A man stood within three feet of her. 

She had never seen him before, but as 
she started up he saw that he was recognized. 

“Miss Wheat, I believe!” he said, in oily, 
insinuating tones. ‘Alias, Kitty Clover!” 
Her sharp, thin voice, 
so unlike her usual speech, startled even her- 
self. “And what do you mean ?” 


SOlS. 


another presence 


room—made her 


“Who are you?” 


He held out an open letter, silently, point- 
ing to the signature, smiled more broadly 
and took a chair, uninvited. 

“I don’t comprehend!” stammered miser- 
able Kitty, about whom the lighted room was 
growing black, while the floor rocked and 
sank under her feet. 

“You were quicker of wit on the 8th of 
January, when I chanced to be in the central 
office of the Telephone Company, chatting 
with my sister, Who is one of the operators 
there. Kind Fate led me close to the instru- 
ment as a voice called, ‘Is that Kitty Clover ?’ 
and an angel answered, ‘Sometimes, and to 
some people!’ ” 

Kitty, deathly sick, sank upon a sofa, 
wringing her hands. 

“Oh! if you would only go away! It 
was nothing but fun with us girls. I never 
dreamed of ever seeing you!” 

“And do you find me so frightful, then ?” 
said the fellow, his leer intensifying the dis- 
agreeable smile. 

The room seemed filled with his breath laden 
with brandy fumes. Kitty jumped up and backed 
toward the door. 

“Papa!” she called, faintly and brokenly, as in 
a nightmare. 

“T met your father and brother on my way up- 
town,” remarked Martin Kellogg, coolly. “Sit 
down and talk rationally. 
to you through my visit? Why should we not 
be friends? Why should not friendship in time 
ripen into a warmer feeling ?” 

Kitty looked at him, her eyes wide with horror 
and abhorrence. 

“All the same, I stay here for awhile!” he u.- 
tered, insolently, tipping his chair back and cross- 
ing his legs. ‘You owe me something for not an- 
swering ny last love-letters.” 

Kitty tried to rise. 

“Sit down,” ordered Kellogg. 

A hollow roaring filled Kitty’s ears. “I must 
wake up presently! I must! I must!” she re- 
peated to herself, pinching her chill fingers. 

She turned and ran as for her life up to her 
room, bolted the door and fell on the bed. 

Mr. Wheat and his son returned home at ten 
o’clock. There was no one in the parlor, but the 


What harm can come 
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gas burned there brightly, and an overturned 
chair lay in the middle of the floor. 

“What a smell of stale cigar-smoke and liq- 
uor!” observed the astonished master of the 
house. 

‘Papa! Omy dear papa!” 
the stairs and fell into his arms. 
would never come! 
away! 


Kitty flew down 

“T thought you 
And that Ae would never 
I ain so glad!” 


vO 


Mr. Wheat was a just parent, and his lecture 
after hearing the confession was severe. He 
dearly loved his only daughter, and while he 
chided, he did not put her out of his embrace. 

“It is all over now!” sighed exhausted Kitty, 
and before sinking into the first sound slumber 
she had known for weeks. 

She exulted too soon, miscalculated the talents 
of her “stranger-friend.” 

Baffled and vindictive, he was yet too shrewd 
to make himself personally liable to the active in- 
dignation of her natural protectors. He could, 
and he did, ply her with anonymous letters in va- 
rious feigned hands, full of his spiteful criticism 
of her manner, appearance and behavior, all tes- 
tifying to the close watch he kept upon her move- 
ments, although she never saw him. 

No one could prevent, or foresee, the arrival of 
presents—still anonymous—of bon-bons, flashily- 
bound cheap literature, and flowers. In these and 
other ways he haunted the poor child, until she 
hardly dared stir out of doors, or open a parcel. 

To avert the nervous fever that seemed immi- 
nent, her parents took a sudden resolution to send 
her, under her brother’s escort, to visit an aunt 
whose home was in Chicago. Kittie’s native city 
did not see her again until the following autumn. 
Her tormentor was weary of the chase then, 
or had removed from town, for he never crossed 
her path again. 

4 
SUMMER. 
The infinite bliss of Nature 
I teclin every vein, 
The light and the life of Summer 
Blossoms In heart and brain. 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
ia <@ — 
For the Companion. 
INCREASE JONES’ EXPENSIVE SAW. 
By Helen Pearson Barnard. 

“Heerd how the farmers over t’ the West’s ben 
sold ?” asked Increase Jones of a group in the 
Centre grocery. He was seated on a box of salt 
cod, his long legs embraced the stove, while his 
home-knit mittens gently polished its rusty sides. 

No one had heard. So Increase settled back, 
took otf his mittens, drew out a jackknife, and be- 
gan to whittle a splinter trom the box, saying, 
slow ly, — 

“Kinder cur'us how some folks gets taken in, 
aint it now ?” 

Everybody's interest now being aroused, In- 
crease began his story. 

“Ye see, a couple o” fellars come along hayin’- 
time; slick-tongued chaps, with a patent rake. 
’Cordin’ ter them, there hedn’t ben no sech rake 
ever seen in the world. It ’u’d run itself almost, 
dew everything but load ’n’ piteh off.” 

Increase paused that the curiosity might grow. 

“These fellars all-killin’ smart. They 
showed up the thing, how fine "twas a-goin’ to 
work; figgerin’ out how much hirin’ that ’ere rake 
‘wd save in hayin’-time, ’n’ so forth. They re- 
ferred to a big haouse daown in New York, so 
they got half-a-dozen to say they’d hev a rake; 
each gin his note fur the price of the rake, fifteen 
dollars; the fellars to send them wonderful rakes 


Was 


right along, ye see.’ 

Increase’s droll wink at the group raised a laugh. 
Everybody drew nearer the speaker. 

“The chaps goes straight to Square Woodman, 
gets the notes discaounted ‘n’ leaves with the 
cash.” 

“And haven't the rakes come?” asked the gro- 
eer. 

“No, they hain’'t, 'n’ never will, thet’s the joke 
on't. An’ Square Woodman aint the man to let 
the farmers off, he'll hey them notes paid. 
fellars pitched into 


Them 
” continued the 


sate Tne, 


speaker, his sonorous voice stilling the buzz of 


comment. “Sez 1, ‘Mebbe the rake’s all right, 
Pd'n’know but TI hey one; but when you fetch 
yer rake, ver gets yer money.” 

“They didn’t ketch you nappin’, then ?” 

“Wal, I guess not.” 

Increase now arose and moved slowly towards 
the counter. 

“Here's some eggs. Looizy she het the hens 
feed this cold weather, ‘n’ here’s the sum total,” 
passing a brown basket to the grocer; ‘’n’ she'll 
take it in yer best brown sugar.” 

For many years “the store” had been the favor- 
ite resort of Increase Jones. It took the place of 
Here was done most of 
the electioneering for parson, town officers or 
President. To have his voice heard in the store 
had been the height of Increase’s ambition in those 
painful days when, long, lean and growing, he sat, 
bashful, tongue-tied and helpless amid the ancient 
gossips. Now he was first among them; he could 
sustain a prominent part in debate, and often, his 
native wit made him, as he expressed it, “the 
head-centre.” 


books and newspapers. 


On this occasion he had furnished a choice bit 
of gossip for the men at the store. It formed the 
winter topic for jokes, and much talk on humbugs 
by our friend at the tri-weekly gathering. Even 
when summer came, Increase jogging along be- 


| 
| 
| 








hind old Whitey, would shout to a group in a hay- 
field,— 

“Ye ought to hev a patent rake,” slapping his 
knee with his left hand, and roaring in anticipa- 
tion of the joke; “the fellars over to the West is 
lookin’ fur some they paid fur last year.” 

The laughing response of the sunburnt hay- 
makers was a pleasant sound to Increase. “Rake” 
became a favorite by-word among Increase’s set; 
with it they killed many a new article. 

“Looizy,” Increase’s wife, was about the only 
person who did not smile at the jest. But her 
smiles had been rare since she became a Jones. 
In fact, the frequenter of the store was more fond 
of entertaining his friends there than of provid- 
ing for her. 

She often had to do the chores while he lectured 
behind the grocery stove. Increase was not one 
of those thrifty “forehanded” sons of the soil, who 
make our New England so comfortable. He was 
satisfied to barely supply the wants of each day. 
His ancestral acres might have yielded rich har- 
vests, only, as the efficient Louisa said, when ex- 
asperated,— 

“You sorter throw in the sced, ’n’ lay ‘round, 
a-waitin’ fur it to come up; 'n’ then yer scold at 
Providence because yer corn don’t hoe itself, ’n’ 
the potatoes don’t hop out of the ground!” 

After the meagre crops were harvested, Louisa 
begged him to cut and haul their winter’s wood. 

“Now what’s the use o’ harrerin’ yerself up jest 
for a passel o’ wood ?” said Increase. “Why can’t 
ye take it easy, as I dew ?” 

But when the first snow fell, Increase started 
for the forest. He felled a big tree, and commenced 
cutting it into the right lengths, by chopping first 
one side and then the other. 

A sleigh suddenly appeared in the cart-path. 
Two strangers alighted. 

They accosted him in the most deferential man- 
ner, stating that they had been sent to him, as an 
influential man in the place. They wished him to 
introduce a public benefit—the Massasoit saw. 

“T’m putty good at startin’ things, sometimes,” 
admitted Increase, “but I never sce yer saw, ’n’ 
I’m dretful drove; got my wood to cut afore the 
winter shets in, ’n’ my stock to tend, and so 
forth.” 

They insisted on showing the practical working 
of the saw, one of which they had brought. They 
operated upon the fallen tree, much to Increase’s 
satisfaction. 

How their tongues ran! He was the one, and 
the only one, in the town that they would ask to 
take the agency for the great saw. Increase found 
it nice to be importuned and told that they needed 
his influence. 

They made what they termed “an unparalleled 
offer ;” if he would take the agency, they would 
give him the saw they had, and send him twenty 
more immediately, which he might pay for as fast 
as they were sold. 

“There is no meney involved, and scarcely any 
labor; you have only to bear the saw in mind 
wherever you go, and be ready to take orders.” 

Increase accepted the offer. They gave him a 
score of blanks for the twenty times that he would 
remit for the saws. He produced an oM wallet, 
paintully flat, and carefully deposited them there- 
in. ? 

“Before being a regularly constituted agent, it 
will be necessary for you to sign this, a mere form, 
as you see, saying that you will be responsible for 
the stock we intrust to you.” 

Increase laid the document on a log and signed 


t. 

“Tlow’s that? I aint much on I’sor J’s, but 
any man in Centreboro’ knows the signatur’ of 
Increase Jones.” 

They shook his extended hand in token of con- 
tract. 

The men then hastened away, declining In- 
crease’s invitation to “stop a spell’n, he’d show ’em 
raound taown.” 

And Increase was in possession of a new saw, 
and the agency of the Massasoit Saw Company. 

Ile went directly home. He must tell Louisa. 
She was struggling up the icy bank of the brook 
with a pail of water. 

“Ideclare for’t that "ere pump must be fixed,” 
said Increase. “Chirk up, Looizy; we'll hev 
things in shape yit.” 

When they were in the house, he seated himself 
before the fireplace for one of his talks. 

“Sometimes ye think ye've got a sorter of adrag 
for a husband, Looizy, but ye'll see. A couple o’ 
fellars tackled me to-day as bein’ the most conse- 
quential man in the place; that is,—the most in- 
fluence; ’n influence, Looizy, puts money in a 
man’s pocket. I knowed 1 was the head-centre 
up’t the store, but I didn’t mistrust such perlite 
fellars *u’d light on me clean over in our wood- 
lot.” 

Increase had to move while Louisa, with an in- 
jured air, swung an immense kettle over the fire. 


“What's that? Pertaters for the pigs? I for- 
got the critters, bein’ so drove, ye know. We'll 


hey a man to chore ‘round, ’n a gal to help ye 
hayin’ times, for I’m goin’ to make money this 
winter. Jest set here while I tells ye "bout it.” 

Mrs. Jones caught up a bit of sewing from an 
ever full basket. She could not be idle, even 
while he mapped out the wealth of some unknown 
region in Cloudland, that he often visited—in im- 
agination. 

“These fellars had heered o’ me, ’n was dead 
sot on appintin’ of me agent for their saw, the” —— 
le applied to the blanks for the name—“the Mas- 
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sass-it saw. I shouldn’t hed nothin’ to dew with 
a saw that I hedn’t saw; but this saw I see for 
myself, Looizy. Them tew, they sot tew work 
on the tree I was a-settin’ on, ’n fus’ thing I saw, 
it was sawed in tew, ’n liked ter rolled me over 
long with it. They gin me that saw, Looizy; ’n 
made me agent for the Mas-sass-it.” 

Mrs. Jones was pleased. She forgot the many 
times that Increase had scemingly found an easy 
path to wealth. Her hopes were ever budding 
with some plausible scheme of the lazy Increase. 
Into her faded face crept a little glow, and she 
moved nearer the crackling hearth. 

“There'll be twenty saws right along; then Ill 
hitch up the old mare, ’n jest ride ’round among 
the choppers ’n sell them like hot cakes. Four 
dollars apiece is the price, ’n I keep a dollar; 
putty fair profit, eh ?” 

Mrs. Jones thought it was, and suggested some 
ways that the money might be used. 

“Now, Square Woodman, he went to Bos‘on 
arter a saw; he gin six dollars for hisn ’n his fare 
down ’n back. I cal that a putty expensive kind 
of asaw, Looizy. Yer mis’able husband, he got 
hisn for nothin’! 

Increase did not often have such an opening for 
a moral! 

“TI shall keep quict till the thing’s started; shan't 
tell the fellars up’t the store. I may mention that 
I’m figgerin’ fur a big thing, jest to give ’em suthin’ 
to wonder about.” 

Nearly every day Increase inquired at the freight 
depot if there was “a passel fur Increase Jones 
from the Mas-sass-it Saw Comp’ny.” This and 
the morsels he gave his comrades to “wonder 
about” set his little world to talking. But the 
saws did not come! Mrs. Jones suggested writ- 
ing, but Increase did not have the address, and 
strangest of all, nobody knew of the Massasoit 
Saw Company. 

While they were waiting for the saws, some- 
thing else came. It was brought by a neat little 
man, who appeared with the January thaw, ask- 
ing for Mr. Increase Jones. He said,— 

“T have called to collect a demand note against 
you for twenty-five dollars, due for a patent saw.” 

“I reckon ye’ve got the wrong party, mister; 
no live man holds the note of Increase Jones.” 

“It is possible Iam mistaken.” He showed a 
bit of paper. “lIsn’t that your signature, sir ?” 

There it was, his own characteristic scrawl, with 
those queer I’s and J's! As Increase gazed, the 
confident look left his face; in a slow, astonished 
voice he said,— 

“I should say it was, mister; there haint no 
gettin’ ’round that! But you must a’ got it when 
I was aslcep, fur I’ve given no note, ’n I owe no- 
body twenty-five dollars, and the patent saw was 
offered to me free gratis.” 

The man said he lived in the next town, and 
had bought the note, knowing that Increase “was 
good for it.” He urged his claim despite the warm 
remonstrance. 

“Possibly by to-morrow you will see the wis- 
dom of honoring your signature, Mr. Jones.” 

The moment he had gone, Increase startled his 
wife from a lamentation behind her apron, with a 
savage blow upon the table. 

“Them fellars got my name up’n the wood-lot, 
’n I never see none o’ their saws sense!” 

The mare was hastily put into the old high- 
backed sleigh, with its worn buftalo hide, and the 
Joneses started for the Centre. They called on the 
lawyer, who told Increase, after profound reflec- 
tion, that he would probably have to pay the 
note, as it had his signature. “However,” con- 
cluded the legal gentleman, “if you will leave me 
a retainer of five dollars, I will look up the matter, 
and tell you just what the law is.” 

“But it is gettin’ money under false pretences ; 
what do ye say to that ?” asked Increase. 

“It would cost you more to prove the false pre- 
tences than to pay the bill.” 

“But one oughter stand up for his rights un- 
der such circumstances,” said Increase. 

“If you want to pay more dearly for wisdom 
than now,” said the Squire. “The men might 
swear in court that you bought the saw and gave 
your note, and produce the note in evidence.” 

Louisa hurried Increase away. On the way 
home they met the minister. He agreed with the 
lawyer, but advised them to consult the district 
attorney. So old Whitey travelled back to town. 
The attorney was away. So they could only anx- 
iously await the issues of the morrow. 

Very early in the day came the dapper gentle- 
man with one whom he called the sheriff. If they 
still refused to settle, he would “attach the place.” 
While Increase delayed, the sheriff looked the 
buildings over in a speculative way. 

“Look here, now,” said Increase. “You cannot 
make me pay that there bill; it’s a fraud.” 

“For pity’s sake, pay it, Increase,” cried Louisa, 
from the door. ‘There’s money enough in the 
old bean-pot. We'll pay it, Mr. Sheriff; come 
right away from them cows. I hope none o’ the 
neighbors’ll see him in our yard, Increase! ’Taint 
no use a-stickin’ out agin what we can’t help. 
There comes the milk boy now; jest rense them 
cans whilst I get the silver.” 

The cracked bean-pot in the old oven held the 
savings of a year, a queer mixture of coin. It 
barely paid the note. 

“Don’t cry, don’t!” said Increase, in a con- 
strained, husky voice, as he came upon the con- 
vulsed figure in faded calico beside the empty re- 
ceptacle. ‘Yer money’s all gone, to be sure; but 
I'll fill the bean-pot agin, if I live. Increase Jones 





haint ’mounted to much so fur, but he’s goin’ to 
take a new start. No more easy dodges fur mak- 
in’ money ; he’s goin’ to work!” 

Louisa, looking up, saw a decided purpose in 
the eyes of her husband, and new courage entered 
her weary heart. 

Increase rarely loiters at the store now. Some- 
how, they heard the story of the strangers who 
beguiled our friend in the forest, for often he re- 
ceives a thrust from an old associate,— 

“Putty expensive saw that, eh ?” 

“Wal, yes, but it works well,” says Increase; 
“it cost me a good pile, I'll own; but I calc’late 
it’s goin’ to pay in the end.” 

And Louisa, knowing that the family bean-pot 
is not forgotten by her changed husband, insists 
that she is glad that Increase took “the Mas-sass- 
it saw.” 

———— 1 
BEFORE THE RAIN. 

We knew it would rain, for all the morn 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering golden buckets down 

Into the vapory amethyst. 
Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens,— 

Scvoping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 

ke sprinkle them over the land in showers, 
We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 

The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind, and the lightning now 

Is tangled in tremulous skeius of rain! 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
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For the Companion, 
A BORDER HEROINE. 
By Mattie Dyer Britts, 

In the afternoon of a bright autumn day, many years 
ago, a man named Samuel Mitchell sprang upon his 
horse before the door of a new log cabin, in the then 
wilderness region of Kentucky. He had brought his 
wife and child to this wild country from a handsome 
home in Virginia, to make a new home in the Western 
world. 

Mr. Mitchell had built his cabin, cleared his bit of 
ground, put in a small crop, and lived for nearly a year 
in perfect quiet. Some of his friends had warred him 
not to build so far from the settlement. But he made 
his home ten miles from the nearest post, six from the 
block-house, and five from the nearest neighbors. He 
had selected the spot which pleased him best. 

Rumors were abroad at the time of cur story that the 
Indians on the border were becoming hostile. But as 
yet Mr. Mitchell had seen no Indians near the clearing, 
and he did not think of danger. 

He prepared one day for a trip to the trading-post, 
some ten miles away. He had some furs which he in- 
tended to trade for necessary articles at the post, and 
he had business that would keep him there over night. 

“Good-by, Mollie; take care of yourself, and keep a 
good look-out for redskins!” he said, gayly, as he rode 
away, speaking the last words in jest, for he had not an 
idea that there was a redskin within forty miles of them. 

Neither had Mollie, a pretty little black-eyed woman, 
with wit and courage enough for a young backwoods- 
woman, and a disposition sweet enough to make any 
home happy. 

She went singing about her work, until nearly sun- 
set. Then she took the pail and ran down a hill to the 
spring, for a pail of water, leaving little Willie, two 
years old, asleep in the house. 

She was stooping to the clear water, when something 
just beside the spring caught her eye, and thrilled her 
heart. Jt was a footprint—and the foot which made it 
wore a moccasin! She bent, and ‘ooked keenly, but 
could only see that one footprint. She hastily filled 
her water-pail, and hurried back up the hill to the 
house. 

She presently went out to carry in a load of wood for 
her evening fire. She intended to get all her out-of- 
door work done as quickly as possible, and then fasten 
up the house securely by nightfall. 

She carried in one load of firewood, threw it down by 
the hearth, and was just turning to go for a second 
armful, when a loud “Ugh!” startled her, and looking 
up as a shadow darkened the door, she saw a stalwart 
Indian standing just outside. 

“Ugh!” grunted the savage again, and without more 
ado he stalked in, followed by three swarthy fellows. 

They sat down before the bright tire,—it was a chilly 
evening,—and the first comer, whom Mollie guessed to 
be the leader, said,— 

“Huh! Injun heap hungry! 
little squaw—get meat!” 

His English was very good, so Mollie had no trouble 
to understand him. She went to her little cupboard, 
which was a goods box with a calico curtain fastened in 
front of it, and brought out everything which was 
ready cooked. This did not appear to satisfy her visi- 
tors, and they began to look round for more. Mollie 
had washed a pan of potatoes and set them upon the 
hearth, ready for the kettle in which she meant to boil 
them. The Indians took these and gravely devoured 
them every one, raw. 

In one corner was a jug containing vinegar, which 
Mollie had made from wild crab-apples, and which was 
exceedingly sour. The chief spied this, and said to 
Mollie, pointing to it, ‘Whisk? 
Mollie knew he meant whiskey, and shook her head. 
But he evidently did not believe her. 

“Whisk good! Make Injun much heap big!’’ he 
grunted, getting up and going to the jug, which he 
raised to his lips and took a good draught. Instantly he 
threw it down and spat out the vinegar, making terrible 
faces and grunts, at which his comrades laughed up- 
roariously. 

Being disappointed in this, he seemed determined to 
have whiskey. Coming up to Mollie, who sat frightened, 
though calm, upon the bed where Willie lay, he as- 
sumed a threatening aspegt, saying, 

“Squaw get whisk! Big Shakum much mad! No 
get whisk, burn up house! Squaw go!” 

Mollie knew that Big Shakum was the name given by 
the whites to a fierce chief who did much mischief. If 
she was at his mercy, there was small hope for her, and 
she rose to obey him. There was asmall jug of brandy, 
kept for sickness, in a covered box near the bed, w here 
were also the few medicines they possessed. Mcllie 
gave the jug to the savages. They took it, smelled it, 
tasted it, and in great glee drank up the entire con- 
tents. They then squatted down again, and speedily 


Get meat!—no hurt 


Squaw got whisk?” 
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feeling the strong brandy, began to chatter and laugh, 
as no one but a drunken savage can do. 

From what she could understand, Mollie gathered 
that they were waiting for the rest of the troop, to at- 
tack the whites, and burn the block-house and cabins. 

She sat stillon the foot of the bed, the savages not 
seeming to pay much attention to her. But she knew 
that when the others came, her fate was sure,—she 
would be made a prisoner. 

While she watched, the brandy took effect. Her sav- 
age guests grew sleepy, and began tonod. Very soon, 
unable to keep awake, they rolled over on the floor, 
and slept stupidly. 

Mollie resolved to escape to the post. 

Now was Mollie’s chance, before they woke. But 
there was only one door to the cabin, and one of the 
stalwart wretches had rolled himself directly in front of 
the door, so that she could not pull it open, even if she 
dared step over his prostrate body. 

But this could not daunt our intrepid little backwoods 
girl. In one corner of the cabin a rude ladder led to 
the low loft above, and a small window was cut in one 
end of the loft. 

Taking Willie noiselessly from the bed, thanking God 
that he slept still soundly, she took also a rope which 
hung from the log walls, and crept up the ladder. She 
fastened the rope to the window, throwing the end out- 
side; then taking the precaution to tear off a piece of 
her apron, and wrap it around her right hand, she 
clasped Willie firmly to her breast with her left arm, 
grasped the rope with her right hand, swung herself 
out of the window, and slid down the rope. 

Spite of the cloth, the rapid descent had lacerated her 
hand badly, and her whole weight hanging from one 
arm had nearly wrenched it from the socket, but she 
dared not pause. 
but she hastily hushed him, telling him the Indians 
were after them, and they must run to papa, and the 
child understood enough to lie still and hushed upon 
her breast. 

For aught she knew, the woods might be full of Sha- 
kum’s warriors, and any step might bring them upon 
her. But the brave woman was determined to reach 
the block-house if she lived, and warn the settlers what 
was coming. 

Committing herself and her babe in a silent prayer to 
God, she gathered up her strength, and set out on her 
perilous way. There was no moon, but the stars gave 
light enough to guide her, as she pressed forward. On 
and on she went, hearing the howls and snarls of ani- 
mals hardly more wild than those she fled from, but 
never heeding or turning aside for them, and not once 
molested by them. 

On and on, clasping her burden to her breast, some- 
times falling, breathless, then struggling up and on 
again with desperate strength, until, just as the first 
faint glimmer streaked the east, she fell, fainting and 
exhausted, at the gate of the post, safe, but scarcely 
alive. 

Early as it was, there were hunters astir, and she was 
taken inside and cared for at once. 
could speak, she told the news that Shakum and his 
warriors were on their track, and then sank speechless 
again, in the stout arms of her husband. But with kind 
care she recovered, and was able to help watch that 
night. 

She reached the place, and by her timely warning, 
everything was put in readiness for attack. 

Samuel Mitchell moved his home nearer to the post, 
that his family might be in safety. 
se eae 

For the Companion, 
OUT OF THE NEST. 
Four little robins looked out of the nest 
One sunshiny morning in June, 


Their mother near by shook her head witha sigh, 
And sang them this grave little tune. 


“ Your vests are all scarlet, your brown coats are trim, 
There’s no longer room here for you, 

I'm sure if you try, you will find you can flv, 
And it’s just the best thing you can do!” 


They ducked, and they chirped, both in fear and delight, 
“ Good-by,” said mamma, “ and beware 

Of a trap, and a cat, and a gun, and all that "— 
Then away went the birds through the air. 


Willic awoke, and began to whimper, 


As soon as she 











Do you think that the mother-bird missed them? Oh yes, 

But before they were quite out of sight, 
She had relined the nest, in the style that was best, 
And settling to rest, ‘neath her warm little breast, 

Was another blue egg before night. 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
«o> —— 
For the Companion. 

THE LORD BOYS AND THE WOLF. 

As recently as the year 1801, nearly the whole of 
what is now the populous County of Susquehanna, Pa., 


was an unbroken wilderness. 

Very many of the first settlers were from New Eng- 
land. Amongthese was Josiah Lord, from Lyme, Conn., 
who took up a farm within the limits of the present 
town of Lathrop. 

Mr. Lord’s family consisted of a wife and four boys, 
hardy youngsters, named, as from true Puritan custom, 
Josiah, Elisha, John and Enoch. 

In his later years, Mr. John Lord, one of the above, 
used to tell the boys of the writer’s time the following 
story of an adventure he and his brother ‘‘Lisha” had 
with wolves. 

I give it as nearly as I can in Mr. L——’s own lan- 
guage; for the old gentleman would tell it very graphi- 
cally in word and gesture. 

In those early days deer were so plenty that on hot 
summer afternoons the edges of the ponds in the woods 
would be fairly red with them, standing in the water, 
“cooling.” In consequence of so many deer at this place, 
bears, panthers and wolves were also very numerous. 
These latter gave the settlersa great deal of trouble; 
and so indeed did the deer, whole herds of them coming 
out of the forests into the fresh growing fields of rye, 
oats and corn. 

“One day, about the first of April,”—as old Mr. Lord 
used to begin the story,—‘‘father went away to get some 
seed-rye and left Lisha and me to look after the cattle. 
Lisha, at that time, was twelve years old and I was ten. 

“There were no pasture fences then; and the cattle 
ran about just as they chose. We had a yoke of oxen, 
eight steers and heifers and three cows, one of which, 
the ‘old mooly,’ as we called her, bad a little ‘bossy’ 
only a few weeks old. 

“Just out beyond our clearing there was a small creck 
in the woods; and the cattle liked to go up this to get 
the green stuff which had begun to start along the banks. 
But so long as Lisha and I could hear the cow-bell we 
did not mind where they fed. 





“A little before sunset, we heard a loud bellowing 
away up this creek; and a few minutes after, the cattle 
came running into the clearing, snorting and acting as 
if much scared. 

“But the old cow and her calf did not come with the 
rest. 

**‘Something’s caught the little bossy!’ said Lish. 
‘“‘He got father's rifle, and we started up the creck 
and hunted till dark, but could not find a sign of the 
cow or her calf. Father did not get back till after nine 
o’clock in the evening. 

“Next morning we all went out to hunt again, and 
pretty soon found the old cow thrown on her back be- 
tween two logs among some great basswoods, with her 
feet up and her horns stuck in the grourd. Her neck 
was torn open, as if the blood had been sueked, and she 
was bitten and lacerated all over. 

‘“‘Nothing of the little calf could we discover for some 
time; but at last ’Lisha found one of his little hoofs. 
“Father said it was wolves’ work. That afternoon 
he went to a neighbor’s two or three miles off and bor- 
rowed a large double-springed, spike-jointed bear-trap, 
which he set close hy the old cow and covered it with 
dirt. 

“But nothing got into it for a week, and then father 
took it up and brought it to the house. 

“The very next day ’Lish and I found that the old 
cow had been torn to pieces by the wolves; and *Lish 
said that a German hunter had told him that father did 
not set the trap right for wolves; but we did not dare 
to tell him so. 





“The following forenoon father had to go to mill. It 





was a long way, and he would not be able to get back 
till the next day. 

“As soon as he was gone, ’Lish says to me,— 

“*Letvs we go and set the trap as Stein says, and 
we'll have one of them wolves before father gets 
back.’ 

***Lish took an axe, and together we carried the trap 
up the creck to the place where the old cow had been 
killed. There we cut two large handspikes and set it 
by prying down the stiff springs. We placed it in a 
pool of water in front of the pile of cow-bait; and then 
we procured logs and arranged them so that the wolves 
could not get to the bait without running through the 
puddle of water. 

“It was quite common to hear the wolves howling 
round the clearing in the night. About two o’clock we 
were waked up by these sounds. There was a whole 
pack of wolves around; and they howled without stop- 
ping till near daybreak. 

‘**Lish said there was sure to be one in the trap; and 
we got up to build a fire and run some balls for the 
rifle. 

‘“‘Mother heard us and asked what we were doing. 
My brother told her we had ret the trap and got a wolf 
in it; and that we were going out to shoot it before it 
carried off the trap. 

“She said, ‘Oh no, no, you mustn’t go; the wolves 
will catch you!’ She was much frightened and tried 
to persuade us from going out. 

“But ’Lisha thought himself quite a hunter; for he 
had shot three deer, and knew how to load the rifle as 
well as anybody. 

“He told mother there was no danger, and that we 
must kill the wolf at once, or lose the trap. 

“It was now just getting a little light in the east. 
Outside we found it cold and frosty; and on coming to 
the edge of the forest, ’Lish said it was of no use to go 
any further just then, for he could not see the sights on 
the rifle barrel, it was still so dark in the woods. 

“So we sat down on a log and waited for it to get 
lighter. Up the creek the wclves were howling fearfully. 
It seemed as if there were hundreds of them. 

“IT think *Lish did not feel quite safe; but he said 
nothing. Sometimes the wolves would seem to be close 
upon us. I could hear them running through the 
brush. I would have given a good deal then to have 
been back safe in the house with mother. My con- 
science smote me for deceiving her, when I thought 
how we had left her in tears. 

“Suddenly the howling stopped. I thought the pack 
was surrounding us; for some of them had seemed 
within a few yards only a moment before. 

“Just then ’Lish said,— 

«Come, Johnny, it’s light enough now to commence 
the battle.’ 

“So frightened had I become that my legs would 
hardly support my weight; and I had to try two or 





three times before I could get up off the log. 
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“T would not let ‘Lish know how frightened I was: 
but [told him that I felt sure the wolf had got out of 
the trap, and that we had better go home and not trouble | 
mother any longer. | 

“But ’Lish said, ‘No; we have got one hard and fast 
in the trap; and I want you to follow on after me very 
still.’ 

“Going on through the woods, we soon came near 
where the trap was. Here we lay inambush for some 
time, and then as it grew lighter in the woods, ventured 
up to the spot. 

“But the trap was gone, as wellas all the bait. There 
were tufts of gray hair lying near. 

‘He's lugged off the trap,’ ’Lish said. ‘We must 
eatch up with him, or pa will flog us for losing the 
trap.’ 

“It was easy to see the way where the trap had been 
dragged along; and we followed it for ten or a 
dozen rods up the creek, till we came to a sharp 
bend where the banks were steep. Here nine or ten 
wolves started out of some hemlocks and ran up the 
bank. *Lish fired, but did not kill one. They ran too 
quickly for him. Scurrying off a little ways, they all 
stopped and howled; and then we espied the one in 
the trap running along the bank a little way ahead of 
us. 

“The bushes were thick hefe; but we ran on after 
the wolf for thirty rods, I should think, then lost the 
track close by the end of a great basswood log which 
had fallen across the creck. 


““*Go across on the log,’ 


said ’Lish, ‘and see if he is 
over on the other side; and I'll go on up the ereck.’ 








“T got on the log and walked across on it. Near the 
further bank a beech-tree with the leaves on had fallen 
the summer before and madea thick brush-heap on and 
under the log. As I was climbing through this, I 
slipped off the log and my bare feet—I went barefoot 
in those days—came down on the wolf's soft fur and I 
heard the trap rattle! 

“Didn't I jump! One bound brought me out of that 
brush. 

**Here’s the wolf hid under this log!’ 
screamed. 

“My brother had gone but a few steps up the creek. 
He stood looking across at me with a grin. 

““*T thought you’d found something over there,’ he 
said, ‘by the way you jumped.’ 

“The wolf was snarling beneath the log. 
over and fired at it. 

“I stood behind the hemlock, but had my eye on the 
wolf. It was dead when we went up to it. 
great wolf, almost as heavy as a calf. 

“Hardly had we pulled out the wolf, when we heard 
mother scream! She seemed to be runring toward us, 
through the woods, and was calling at every step. 

“She had been listening at home, and when she heard 
the report of the gun, she thought the wolves were cer- 
tainly attacking us and could not stay in the house an- 
other minute. 


I almost 


*Lish came 


It was a 
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the wolves before our lives and our cattle were free 
from danger. Those were perilous days, but what a 
grand county we did secure!” 
+> a 
For the Companion. 
ABOUT COMETS. 
By Prof. Richard A. Proctor. 


In the heavens we see the stars—the so-called fixed 
stars—the sun, the moon, and the planets, or wandering 
stars. But besides these, we sometimes see objects of 
an entirely different character, looking like hairy, long- 
tailed stars. These are called comets. Ten years sel- 
dom pass_without one of these bodies being seen as a 
bright and conspicuous object in the heavens 





> While 
now-a-days not a year passes without one or more of 
these bodies, but of a smaller order, being detected with 
the telescope. 

In old times men looked on a comet, or “blazing 
star,” as a sign sent from heaven portending some 
dreadful mischance, as plague, pestilence, or famine, 
some great war, or (what strangely enough was looked 
upon then as much more distressing than the death of 
any one else) the death of some great king or emperor. 
It was not, perhaps, very wonderful that men should 
have had such ideas. For they did not understand then 
the laws according to which comets move; and what- 
ever we do not understand is very apt to appear to us 
something supernatural. 

Moreover to any one who does not understand what 
has been discovered of late years respecting “comets,” 
there is something dreadful and threatening in their as 
pect. Some look like mighty swords flaming in the 
heavens. Others have been compared to the **besom of 
the destroying angel,” and certainly some comets have 
looked singularly like swish-tailed brooms. Others 
have suggested the idea of scimitars, lance-heads, great 
flames, or the heads of uncouth monsters. 

In modern times these fears have been removed. At 
least they affect, now, only very ignorant or else very 
foolish persons. Astronomers have learned to under 
stand the movements of comets. Every comet as soon 
as itis detected is carefully watched until its motions 
are understood. 

Years before the time of its return in 1759, Halley's 
comet was in the toils of the mathematicians. It was 
far beyond the piercing vision of the telescope; it was 
wandering in depths where only the sun and planets 
had power over it. But Clairault and other mathemati- 
cians were calculating its every movement; and when 
in 1759 it returned to the neighborhood of the sun, it 
followed the very track which mathematics had assigned 
to it. 

In former times, comets were usually noticed first 
when already presenting a very striking appearance— 
with a blazing head and a long tail. Butin our own 
time nearly all comets are discovered long before they 
have become thus conspicuous. Fig. 1 shows how 
acomet appears when in the fultess of its glory. It 
represents a comet discovered in the year 1858 by the 
Italian astronomer Donati. 

When thus first discovered, a comet appears generally 
as a small, rounded patch of diffused light, or like a 
woolly ball. As time passes and the comet draws near- 
er to the sun, this ball changes into an oval, and later 
into along streak of misty light. The length of this 
streak of light extends always directly from the sun, 
and the end towards the sun is brighter than the other. 

Soon after, the difference between the head and the 
tail of the comet becomes still more marked. It is seen 
that the head or brighter part near the sun is formed of 
a bright spot (called the nucleus), surrounded by a sort 
of halo, or glory, of soft light, which on the side farthest 
from the sun seems swept off, as if the hair of the 
comet’s head wert combed out in that direction. Or 
one may aptly describe the appearance of the comet at 
this stage and afterwards by saying that the comet 
looks as though the sun had raised a sort of cloud all 
round the side of the head towards him, and that thena 
mighty wind blowing from the sun had swept away this 
cloudlike matter in a long tail streaming out in the op- 
posite direction. 

Still this description is not perfect, for as will be 
seen from Fig. 1 the tail is not straight, but slightly 
curved, as if after the matter had been swept into the 
tail by a sort of out-breathing from the sun, it had been 
carried off by a side wind acting more and more strong- 
ly upon it the farther it had travelled from the head. 
But Iam here speaking of the appearance of comets’ 
tails, not of the way in which they are actually formed, 
a matter about which we know little or nothing. 

Fig. 2 shows the appearance of the head of Donati's 
comet as seen with the fine telescope of the Harvard 
Observatory. You can see the envelopes of light cloud- 
like matter around the bright nueleus. Only the part 
of the tail near the head is shown in this picture, and 
indeed the telescope shows nothing in the farther parts 
of the tail of a comet which cannot be equally well seen 
with the naked eye. 

Usually a comet’s tail grows longer and brighter as 
the comet draws nearer and nearer to the sun; and af- 





“We both answered her; 
but she was calling so loud 
that she did not hear us. 

“We ran to meet her, but 
she did not even see us till 
we were close to her. 

** ‘Here we are, mother!’ 
we both called out; and I 
caught hold of her arm. 

“Then she sat down ona 
log, and oh! what a picture 
of fright she was! In 
running through the laurel 
thicket, she had scratched 
her face in several places, so 
that it bled; her combs had fallen out, and her hair was 
streaming in every direction. She sat and tried to ar- 
range it, but her poor hands trembled so she could 
not; andit was some time before she could even 
speak. 

“*We must fight for our cattle, mother,’ 
‘or move from the place. 
or be ruined by them.’ 

“We brought her some water in a piece of bark, and 
after a while she was able to walk home and carry the 
gun, while I dragged the trap and ’Lisha dragged the 
wolf. 

“We had shot the wolf and recovered the trap; but 
I have never been able to think of the fright we gave 


said ’Lish, 
We must destroy the wolves, 





mother without regret. We had a long contost with 








Fic, 2, HEAD OF DONATI’s COMET. 


ter the comet has passed its 
point of nearest approach 
to him the tail gradually 
diminishes in length, until 
when the comet is about to 
pass out of view it presents 
merely the same rounded, 
cloud-like form which it had 
had when first discovered. 

This, however, is not al- 
waysthecase. Some comets 
have been far more splendid 
after than before the time 
of their nearest approach to 
the sun, In one case—the 
return of Halley’s comet in 1835—the comet, which had 
presented a brilliant appearance as it approached th 
sun, was found to have entirely changed in character 
soon afterwards; it no longer had a tail, or even the 
cloud-like envelope round the head called the coma. In 
fact, for the time it looked just like astar. But as its 
retreat continued, a new tail was thrown out, though 
not nearly so bright or so long as the one it had lost. 

The last of the great comets was that called Coggia’s, 
seen in the year 1874. It had a long and conspicuous 
tail. In the telescope its head at first presented the ap. 
pearance shown in Fig. 3, but later it seemed as though 
the envelope round the head had been broken up by the 
sun’s repulsive action, and the coma presented the gin. 
gular appearance shown in Fig. 4, 
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Besides the great comets, which travel for the 
most part in orbits of enormous size, passing far 
away into space beyond the track even of the re- 
motest planets, there are others usually much 
smaller which travel in orbits lying within the 
sun’s planetary domain. 

The first discovered of these was one called Lex- 
ell’s, after the name of the astronomer who cal- 
culated its path, in 1778, Astronomers were much 
surprised to find a comet travelling in an oval 
path of no very great extent (passing a little be- 
yond the orbit of the planet Jupiter) as compared 
with the enormous paths, some even limitless, 
along which most of the comets before discovered 
had travelled. 

But they were even more surprised by the sub- 
sequent behavior of Lexell’s comet. It should 
have returned in five and one-half years after its 
discovery, and prebably did, though it was not 
seen, the earth being unfavorably situated for se- 
curing a view of the stranger. But it should have 
returned a second time eleven years atter its dis- 
covery, and it certainly did not do so, for astftono- 
mers searched carefully with powerful telescopes 
all along its track, and no trace of it was seen. In- 








Fig. 3. COGGIA’S COMET AS FIRST SEEN. 


quiring into the cause of this, they noted that its 
course had carried it close to the giant planet Jupi- 
ter, so close that the mighty attraction of that great 
body had turned the small comet out of its course. 
It has never been seen since. 

Another comet of short period and small path 
was discovered in 1818. It is called Encke’s. It 
circuits its path in about three years, four months, 
or three times in ten years. As its path seems to 
be getting smaller,—though very slightly,—some 
astronomers believe that the comet is resisted in 
its movements by some ethereal matter occupying 
the regions through which it travels,—just as a 
light ball is resisted by the air. However, it has 
not yet been proved that there is any real change 
in the movements of this comet which should re- 
quire us to accept this explanation. 

Another comet of short period, one whose his- 
tory has been full of interest, was discovered in 
1826, by an Austrian officer named Biela. This 
comet has a period almost exactly twice as long as 
Encke’s, going round the sun once in six years, 
eight months, or thrice in twenty years. Also it is 
to be noticed that during two of these three re- 
turns the carth’s position is such that the comet 
can be well seen, whereas during the third the 
earth is so placed that the comet is in the part of 
the sky lit up by the sun, and therefore cannot 
be seen. 

In February, 1846, 
when it returned, a sin- 
gular thing happened. 
Capt. (then Lieut.) Mau- 
ry, of the Washington 
Observatory, discovered 
that the comet had di- 
vided two comcts, 
each with a nucleus, 
head, and tail of its own. 

These travelled along 
side by 
farther and farther apart, 
until the distance 
nrating them was about 
two hundred and thirty 
thousand miles. In 1852 
both returned, 
but now they were about 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


how complete is the evidence on which the discoy- 
ery rests. The discovery is this, that meteors, or 
falling stars, are bodies travelling in the track of 
They do not belong to comets’ tails, but 
follow in the track of the comet (the tail never lies 
in this track, and seldom lies even near to it). 

Now it so chances that the path of Biela’s comet 
passes very near the path of our carth. So near, 
that when, in 1872, the comet—though unseen— 
had certainly passed the place of nearest approach 
only a few weeks before the earth came that way, 
it seemed reasonable to think that a number of the 
small bodies which produce falling stars would lie 
behind the comet and in the way of the carth when 
she reached that particular part of the orbit. This 
would happen on November 27, 1872, and certain 
astronomers (I was one of the number) ventured 
to announce that probably there would at that 
time be a display of falling stars. This actually 
happened, more than one hundred thousand fall- 
ing stars being counted on that night. 

It ought, however, to be mentioned that none 
were seen in 1879, when next such a display was 
expected. But there was a bright moon on that 
occasion. Astronomers do not in the least under- 


comets. 





FIG. 4, AS SEEN LATER. 


stand how the tracks of comets come to be occu- 
pied in this way by meteoric bodies. Nor do they 
know how the tails of comets are formed. In fact, 
though many very interesting discoveries have 
been made about comets, and though some seven 
hundred of these bodies have already come under 
astronomical scrutiny, comets still remain among 
the most perplexing of scientific mysteries. 
amen +o — 
THE GUIDE OF ALL. 
Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
But that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standecth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 


LOWELL. 
+o 


THE ASSASSINATION. 

A hideous crime suddenly fills the nation with 
horror amid its prosperity, and has turned our na- 
tional holiday into a day of anxiety, tears and 
universal gloom. 

On the morning of the 2nd of July, President 
James A. Gartield left the White House, in com- 
pany with Secretary Blaine, and drove to the 
Washington Station of the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac Railroad, to take the cars for New England. 

It was to have been his first vacation since he 
became President. He was looking forward to it 
with almost boyish delight. He was to attend the 
Commencement exer- 
cises at Williams Col- 
lege, where he was edu- 
cated, and great prepar- 
ations had been made to 
do him honor. 

Just as the President 
was crossing the wait- 
ing room of the station, 


tered the 
back, and as it 
ward 
ted the liver. 


a man named Charles J. 
Guiteau stepped to his 
side and fired two shots 
at him from a large pis- 
tol. One ball grazed his 
right arm; the other en- 
small of his 
after- 
appeared, lacera- 





one million two hundred and fifty thousand miles! The assassin was seized, and hurried away to 
apart. In 1859 they may have returned, but they | remove him from the violence of the mob. Mean- 
were not seen, nor indeed looked for, that being | while, the President had fallen to the floor, and 
the time when the comet would be unfavorably | though conscious, was evidently in a most critical 
placed for observation. In 1866, however, and in | condition. 
1872, when the two comets should have been well The word ran through the station, ‘The Presi- 
seen, they were looked for in vain, though all the | dent has been shot,” and a thrill of horror and 
best telescopes in Europe and America were en- indignation was felt throughout the whole land in 
listed in the search. | the next hour; for the tidings were spread with 
It appeared that the process of breaking up | lightning speed to the farthest corner of the coun- 
which had begun in 1846 had gone on in such a| try. Medical aid was procured at once, the Presi- 
way as to change the double comet into many | dent was conveyed back to the White House, and 
Per- | a careful examination of his injuries was made. 
From the moment the horrid crime was com- 


comets, too small to be separately visible. 
haps the appearance of Coggia’s comet (fig 4.) in | 
the later part of its career, may be regarded as in- | mitted until the hour when these lines are writ- 
dicating the existence of some power which the | ten, the people of the United States have been 
sun possesses of dispersing the matter of comets’) watching with intense anxiety for news from 
heads. the bedside of the sufferer. The appearance of a 

This, however, was not the end of Biela’s com- | favorable bulletin has lightened the burden upon 
et. To enable you to understand the rest of the | millions of hearts, while the reports that the Pres- 
story, I must tell you of a strange discovery re- | ident was not so comfortable have brought mel- 
specting those bodies called meteors, or falling | ancholy and gloom to every patriotic breast. 

The bearing of the illustrious victim of the as- 
sassin has been most remarkable. His cheerful- 
ness, his confidence, his fortitude in suffering, 








stars, which no doubt you have often seen. A 
full account of the discovery would occupy much 
more space than can here be spared, yet without a 


miration of all who have seen him. Never for a 

moment has his courage deserted him. 

Realizing as fully as do those about him the 
extreme peril he is in, he has faced the future with 
confident hope of recovery, but also with Christian 
resignation to whatever God has in store for him. 

Unbounded sympathy has been expressed for 
him and his brave wife. From every part of the 
country, from men of all parties, from foreign 
lands, the telegrams have poured in, all uttering 
the most fervent wishes for the President's recov- 
ery. Untilhis life was assailed men seem hardly 
to have been aware of their regard for him. They 
certainly were not aware of the greatness of the 
President’s soul. His afiliction alone could reveal 
that. 

The motive for the foul deed is a mystery. The 
assassin appears to be a self-conceited fool, whose 
chief wish is for notoriety—a desire which is even 
satisfied by the loathing and disgust he has ex- 
cited towards himself. Some people have sus- 
pected that there was a conspiracy, and that Gui- 
teau was only a tool in the hands of others. There 
is no evidence that such is the fact. 

At the time we are forced to write, there is still 
hope, although the President’s condition is ex- 
tremely critical. Independence Day has been a 
season of watching and praying rather than of re- 
joicing. The whole people are united in a prayer 
to the Great Ruler of Nations that He will spare 
this precious life. 


A csecctestaiace 
LOVE THOU THY LAND. 


Il. 

Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 

Thro’ future time by power of thought. 


Il. 
Nor toil for title, place, or touch 
Of pension, neither count on praise; 
It grows to guerdon atter-days: 
Nor deal in watch-words over much: 





Ill. 
Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait for day, 
Tho’ sitting girt with doubtful light. 


IV. 
If New and Old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock, like armed foes, 
And this be true, till Time shall close, 
That Principles are rain‘d in blood: 


Not yet the wise ofheart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt, 
But with his hand against the hilt, 
Would pace the troubled land, like Peace. 
TENNYSON. 

THE SULTAN ABDUL ASSIZ. 
One morning, five or six years ago, the world 
was startled to hear that the Sultan Abdul Assiz 
had committed suicide. He had just been deposed 
from the Turkish throne, and had been shut up 
and carefully guarded in his mother’s palace, in a 
secluded part of Constantinople. It was reported 
that he had been overcome by a fit of the deepest 
melancholy, and that in a paroxysm of despair, 
he had killed himself. 
The story went that he had asked his mother, 
the Sultana Validé, to lend him a pair of scissors 
with which to trim his beard; that he had retired 
into an inner room, locked the door, and had fa- 
tally stabbed himself in the neck with the scissors. 
He was found, a few hours after, lying on the 
floor, bathed in blood, and the scissors were tightly 
grasped in his right hand. 
Up to within the past few weeks, this account of 
Abdul Assiz’s end was generally believed, not only 
by the world at large, but in Constantinople itself. 
But in May last, it was suddenly announced that 
Midhat Pasha, the Governor of Smyrna, had been 
seized and brought to Stamboul, charged with the 
murder of Abdul Assiz. Not only Midhat, but 
three other Turkish statesmen, were arrested and 
put on trial on the same charge. 
The Sultan Abdul Assiz was a man of some 
ability ; but from early manhood he had given 
himself up to sloth, luxury and self-indulgence. 
He had degraded his rule by many acts of cruelty 
and corruption; and by his bad government had 
roused the hostility of a large party in Turkey. 
Among those who were most resolutely opposed 
to him were the “Softas,” or theological students, 
of Constantinople. These formed a powerful fac- 
tion, bent on removing Abdul from the throne, 
and on bringing about reforms in the State. Their 
leader was Midhat Pasha, by far the most intelli- 
gent and progressive of Turkish statesmen, who 
had already occupied several high posts. One 
day the Softas, who had carefully matured their 
plans, suddenly invaded the palace, seized Abdul 
Assiz, shut him up as a prisoner in Validé’s pal- 
ace, and proclaimed his nephew, Murad, as Sul- 
tan. Then speedily followed the tragedy of the 
deposed Sultan’s violent death. 

The recent trial of Midhat Pasha, charged with 
Abdul’s murder, did not result in proving him 
and his fellow-prisoners guilty of the crime, but 
they were nevertheless condemned. The real 
truth about the Sultan’s fate must probably always 
remain a mystery. Constantinople is but too 
much accustomed to dark and secret deeds; the 
walls of its palaces, could they speak, would tell 
many a horrid tale of assassination, treachery and 
torture. It is not impossible, therefore, that some 
of the statesmen who dragged Abdul Assiz from 
his throne may also have plotted to put him out 
of existence, lest he should one day try to regain 
his lost power. 

But the high character which has always been 
borne by Midhat Pasha inclines the world to doubt 
much whether the blood of assassinstion stains 
his hands. 





He has long been the hope of pro- 


he has used it to better the condition of the peo- 
ple. He is an accomplished scholar, a profound 
student of the institutions of Western Europe. 
He has always been biiterly persecuted by those 
Turkish statesmen who have feared his zeal for 
reform, and his popularity with the more intelli- 
gent classes; and his trial on the charge of killing 
Abdul Assiz is more likely to have been a scheme 
to strip him of authority and influence, than actu- 
ated by a sincere desire to bring a criminal to jus- 
tice. 
a 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
Near the close of the summer season, in a pleasant 
summer retreat, anew-comer found the entire company 
of the little hotel preparing to give a féte in honor of a 
young lady who was about to leave them. The young 
men had brought a band and caterer from the city, 
marquees were erected on the lawn, the house was 
wreathed with flowers; everybody, from the white- 
haired grandmothers to the little children, had some 
little farewell gift ready for ‘*Miss Betty.” The stran- 
ger was curious. 
“This Miss Betty is very beautiful, no doubt?” he 
asked bis friend. 
“No, I think not; it never occurred to me before, but 
I believe she is homely.”’ 
“A great heiress then?” 
“On the contrary, a poor artist.” 
“Brilliant, witty? Highly intellectual?” 
“No, indeed; she never said a fine thing in her life. 
But she is the best listener I everknew. Neitheris she 
learned or clever or fascinating; but really she is the 
most lovable girl in the world.” 
***Not patrician, but Cesar himself.’ 
charm, then?” 
Betty’s friend looked perplexed. “Ido not know,” he 
hesitated, “‘unless it is that she never thinks of her- 
self.” 
This is atrue story. The charm of this woman was 
an absolute absence of all self-consciousness. She was 
neither vain nor modest. She simply forgot that there 
was such a person as Betty Gordon, and with her warm 
heart and quick sympathies threw herself into the lives 
of others. It was a peculiar, powerful attraction, and 
brought the little world about her to her feet. 
This unconsciousness of self is recognized in our best 
classes as the finest development of good breeding. 
Among the English nobility, the man of highest rank is 
likely to be the most unassuming, direct and simple in 
his manners. He assumes the virtue of modesty, if he 
has it not. 
American young people are not apt to be selfish. 
They are usually generous and considerate. But they 
are often intensely self-conscious. They are themselves 
so engrossed with that monster J, that they imagine 
the world is equally interested. In this self-conscious. 
ness they continually speak, move and even think, like 
actors before an audience. 


What is the 
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THE GREAT COMET OF 1881, 
The illustrated article on Comets by Prof. Proctor 
which we publish this week was written many months 
ago, but well answers the inquiries that will be made at 
the present time. 
On the 22nd of June, a comet appeared in the north- 
east in the early morning. It was seen by observers in 
many portions of this country, and also in Paris and 
London. The news was quickly telegraphed in all di- 
rections, and an intense interest has been aroused in 
the unexpected visitor. 
No comet so superb in appearance, so vast in dimen- 
sions, has been seen for more than twenty years. It is 
a perfect comet, consisting of nucleus, coma, and tail. 
The nucleus, or bright portion of the head, was when 
first seen as large as Venus when brightest. This is 
surrounded by a mist called the coma, or hair, the name 
comet meaning a hairy star. From the head the tail 
sweeps into space with its soft, silvery light, fan-shaped 
outline, and unsubstantial and shadowy form. 
It is a very large comet, the nucleus being a thousand 
miles in diameter, the coma twelve thousand, and the 
tail at least four million miles in length. It is moving 
northward at the rate of tive degrees a day, and is now 
so near the pole that it does not dip below the horizon 
as it did at first, but can be seen throughout the night 
from soon after sunset to sunrise. 
Science has made rapid progress during the last twen- 
ty years, and never was a comet so closely studied. The 
observatories are hard at work mapping its path and 
noting its changes. It has been photographed, a feat 
accomplished before. It is being carefully 
scanned in the telescope, and the spectroscope has 
proved that it shines by its own, and not by reflected, 
light. 

It is not necessary to be an astronomer to enjoy the 
beautiful picture it presents. The time for the best 
view of its majesty and grandeur is in the small hours of 
the morning when it looms up against the blackness of 
the sky in awe-inspiring proportions, its tail slightly 
curved to the northwest, and its luminous tip pointing 
towards the polar star. 

The comet is evidently moving from the earth, for its 
size is perceptibly diminishing. It is not improbable, 
though not fully established, that it is the comet of 
1807 returning again to our skies. 


never 
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SEA-FIGHTS OF THE FUTURE. 

Our minister to Great Britain, Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, has developed a very pretty talent for making 
after-dinner speeches. He is sure to say something 
good and wise, as well as several things humorous and 
amusing. At the recent dinner of the Society of Civil 
Engineers, he made an interesting remark upon the 
iron-clads of the English fleet: 

“Though the skill and ingenuity of the engineer are 
devoted sometimes to the service of war, yet they may 
tend really to the furtherance of peace, because as you 
make war more effective for the purpose of destruction, 
you render men more reluctant to enter upon it as it be- 
comes more costly. You also render it less picturesque. 
The warfare of the ocean has lost almost all the beauty 
which formerly belonged to it, and seemed to throw 4 
kind of poetry over it.” 

It was well to say this in the hearing of an English 
audience, for no people have been so bewitched with 
the romance of sea-fighting as the English—unless we 
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had their poets and novelists who have known how to 
invest naval contests with a perfectly fascinating charm. 

To this day, the sea novels of Marryatt and Cooper 
are among the books that are frequently called for at 
public libraries. 

The sea-battles of the future will have about them no 
halo of poetry. The historian will merely have to say 
that the British iron-clad Thunderbombd steamed slow- 
ly past Sandyhook, and when she was within range of 
the opera-glasses of Long Branch, a torpedo blew her 
into ten million fragments, much to the annoyance of 
the bathers of that agreeable watering-place. 

The naval warfare of the future can be little more 
than a contest between torpedo and iron-clad. Boys 
will feel as Admiral Farragut felt when he first saw one 
of the turret monitors. He viewed it with much dis- 
gust,and said he would prefer to take his chance on 
deck in an open fight, rather than be scalded to death 
at the bottom of a tea-kettle. 


—~~@>—_—___—_—_—— 
AN UNCONQUERABLE WILL. 

There are many illustrations of the fact that the will 
can force even a weak, sick body to obey its command. 
One of the best is associated with Gen. Jackson, at the 
time he was in command of the militia of Tennessee. 

While he was lying helpless in bed, slowly recovering 
from several severe wounds received in a hand-to-hand 
fight. news arrived of the terrible massacre at Fort 
Nims by the Indians. 

The Legislature of Tennessee immediately assembled 
and called out three thousand five hundred men to 
march to the Indian nation. There was great excite- 
ment, for it was feared that there would be an uprising 
of all the Indian tribes in the southwest. 

General regret was expressed that Gen. Jackson 
could not take the field in person. In an interview, 9 
prominent member of the Legislature expressed this re- 
gret to the general, as he lay groaning upon his bed. 

The sick man could not speak without pain, but he 
intimated that whenever the troops marched, it would 
be under his command. Two hours after the interview, 
Jackson issued a printed order appointing the place of 
rendezvous, and annovncing that the health of the com- 
manding general was restored. 

Ilis physician on being questioned as to the general’s 
ability to march at the head of the troops, replied, “No 
other man could, and it is uncertain whether Gen. Jack- 
son, With all his spunk, can. But it was always unccer- 
tain what Gen. Jackson could or could not do.” 

He did march with the troops. But the physician 
had frequently to stop the plucky commander, make 
him dismount, and wash him from head to foot in a so- 
lution of sugar of lead to keep down inflammation. 
With these troops Jackson fought three Indian battles. 


Rates 
PIE. 

There is a growing prejudice against this ancient 
form of food. Perhavs we should call it a reaction. 
There are portions of this happy land where people 
have pie for breakfast, dinner and tea; and if they go 
on a picnic, still they must take pie with them. This 
is too much pie. 

Moreover, there are modes of making pie that lessen 
its usefulness. Take some nice apples, boil most of the 
good out of them, spread the residuum very thinly 
upon poor dough, close up your pie, heat it for half an 
hour and serve in flat quarters. That is called calum- 
niously ‘Connecticut pie,” and is sold as such in New 
York extensively. 

The more prejudice that can be excited against such 
pie, the better. 

The true pie, the pie of our forefathers, is simply an 
agreeable mode of serving fruit after dinner. It is an 
abundance of fresh fruit enveloped in a nice crust, 
slightly cooked, and served with all its native flavors 
and juices. He who would excite unreasoning preju- 
dice against such pie is an enemy of his kind. An 
excellent quality of this species of pic is that it cannot 
be stolen conveniently. No boy can button it under 
his jacket unless he dccs it openly and handsomely at 
the table in the presence of his elders. It is moral 
pie. 

—————_<+or— 
WELL DRESSED. 

An illiterate justice of the peace once illustrated bya 
decision the respect he felt for good clothes, though 
his own were none of the best. 

A man was brought before him, charged with being 
avagrant. The evidence showed that he had no visible 
means of support, and that he had been wandering 
about doing nothing. But the lawyer who defended 
him happened to notice that his client was tolerably 
well dressed. 

Calling the attention of the court to the fact, he ar- 
gued that no man who wore “good clothes” could be 
considered a vagrant, as a vagrant was a dirty, ragged 
vagabond. Seeing the judge make a memorandum at 
his expression ‘‘good clothes,” he had the tact to sit 
down. 

The decision of the court showed both the lawyer's 
good sense and the judge’s nationality. In the richest 
brogue it was announced as follows: 

“The coort having ittintively haard the ividence and 
the remarks av counsel, is of the opinion that, inas- 
much as the prisoner wears good clothes, he cannot 
properly be considered a vagrant; but as he has not 
shown to the satisfaction of the coort how he obtained 
thim clothes, I shall bind him over for simple larceny.” 





+~@> 
THE JUDGE’S SHOES. 
Tt argues a careless or a sordid disposition for a man 
A wise man 
is as attentive to his dress as to his finger-nails. He 
knows that “the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
Lord Kenyon, a chief-justice of England, made sucha 
display of his penuriousness by his mean attire that 
even his shoes were a subject of ridicule. 
He was once presiding at a trial in which the question 
to be determined was whether certain shoes were made 
according to contract. Pointing to his own shoes, the 
chief-justice asked a witness,— 
““Were the shoes anything like these?” 
“No, my lord,” replied the shoemaker; ‘‘they were a 
good deal better, and more genteeler.” 
There is a philosophy in good clothes which is heed- 
ed by politicians. No matter how ignorant or ragged a 
crowd may be, it instinctively respects a well-dressed 
man. A politician may be about very dirty business, 


to dress in a style unbecoming his station. 


step down. 





disguises himself in a clean shirt. He knows that a 
soiled shirt worn under a faded, threadbare coat will be- 
little him in their eyes. 


——<¢@»>—____—_ 
INCONGRUOUS. 
Before he became a judge, Kenyon once addressed 
the bench in this mixed-metaphorical style : 
“Your lordships perceive that we stand here as our 
grandmother’s administrators. And really, my lords, 
it does strike me that it would be a monstrous thing to 
say thata party can come in, in the very teeth of an act 
of Parliament, and actually turn us round, under color 
of hanging us upon the foot of a contract made behind 
our backs.” 
Kenyon was as ignorant as bombastic. In prosecut- 
ing a trial for blasphemy, he wished to illustrate a point 
by an historical allusion. Unfortunately, he knew little 
of the man he referred to, the notorious Roman em- 
peror who, from forsaking Christianity for heathenism, 
was known as Julian the Apostate. Addressing the 
jury, he said: 
‘Above all, gentlemen, need I name to you the Em- 
peror Julian, who was so celebrated for the practice of 
every Christian virtue that he was called Julian the 
Apostle ?” 


“MR. D., STEP DOWN.” 

A correspondent, writing from Utah, sends us the 
following anecdote illustrative of the difficulty in select- 
ing an intelligent jury in that territory : 
Quite an amusing scene occurred in the United States 
District Court in Utah, the other day. A Mr. D. had 
been called as juror, and upon taking the stand he was 
asked,— 
“Mr. D., are you a naturalized or native born citi- 
zen?” 
No answer. 
Judge—Mr. D., you must answer the questions put to 
you.” . 
Mr. D.—(very loud)You must talk louder; I am 
hard of hearing.” 
Lawyer—Mr. D., are you a naturalized or native born 
citizen? 
Mr. D.—(loud and confident) Yes, sir. 
Lawyer—Well, which? Are you a native born citi- 
zen? 
Mr. D.—Yes, sir. 
Lawyer—W here were you born, Mr. D.? 
Mr. D.—In Wales, sir. 
Lawyer—Then youare a naturalized citizen, are you? 
Mr. D.—Yes, sir. 
Lawyer—Where were you naturalized, Mr. D.? 
Mr. D.—Down at the hotel. There wasa feller down 
there naturalizing. 
Judge—This man isn’t fit for a juror. Mr. D., you can 
And Mr. D. stepped down, while bench and bar 
joined the spectators in a hearty laugh. 

~~ 

SUNG IN MT. LEBANON. 

The pocts of most enviable fame are not the great 
poets, but those humbler ones who have left a holy 
memory as the writers of hymns, giving pleasure and 
comfort to those who sing them: 


“Last year,” says Dr. Cuyler, in his ‘‘Heart Life,” 
“Professors Smith, Hitchcock and Park, as they wound 
their way down the foot-hills of Mount Lebanon, came 
in sight of a group of fifty Syrian students standing in a 
line singing in chorus. ‘They were the students of the 
new ‘College of Beirut’ at Abieh, and they were sing- 
ing in Arabic to the tune of ‘Bethany.’ 

‘*As the procession drew near they caught the sublime 
words,— 
“*Nearer, my God, to thee! 
Nearer to thee; 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be: 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee!’ 
“Tam not much given to the weeping mood,” said 
Prof. Hitchcock, when describing the thrilling scene, 
“but when we rode through the ranks of those Syrian 
youths I confess that my eyes were a little damp.” 
“If it be permitted to the departed people of God,” 
continues Dr. Cuyler, “to witness the transactions of 
earth, we may imagine with what rapture the glorified 
spirit of Sarah Flower Adams heard her heart-song thus 
chanted in the land of sacred story.”—Boston Musical 
Herald. 
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AMBIGUITY. 

Not long since, we read an advertisement setting 
forth the virtues of a match pair of young black mares 
which were to be sold at auction. They were war- 
ranted sound, kind, good roadsters either in single or 
double harness, and without a single fault. The next 
day, on reading the report of the sale, we were sur- 
prised to see that these valuable, warranted mares 
brought only three hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
When, however, we read the following sketch, our sur- 
prise departed : 





Two men were engaged in earnest conversation on 
the street the other day. ‘Didn’t you say in your ad- 
vertisement,” said one, ‘‘that the horse you had to scll 
was sound and kind and absolutely frightened at noth- 
ing?” 

“Certainly, I did.” 

“Well, how do you account for his shying at a wheel- 
barrow when I was driving him home, and running 
away and smashing the carriage? Doesn’t that look as 
though he could be frightened?” 

“It does, indeed; but du you know that he was abso- 
lutely frightened?” 

“How do I know whether he was or not?” 

“Well, until you do, you have no reason to complain, 
as I can see. Good-day’—and yet, the purchaser didn’t 
look satisfied. Some people, however, don’t know 
much about logic. 





———~@>— = 
GREELEY AND POE. 
Horace Greeley was a man of exhaustless humanity 
and kind-heartedness. He seems to have been poor 
Edgar Poe’s main resort and money-lender when the 
poct’s reckless habits had made other friends forsake 
him. 





A writer in a Utica, New York, journal says Poe and 
Greeley occasionally met, and the latter often befriended 
the former, for he saw how ill adapted such a man was 
to contend with poverty. 

Greeley was born poor, and could live ona crust; 
was a typesetter by trade, and if he failed as an editor, 
he could fall back on labor. 

Poe, on the other hand, was a bred gentleman, and 
had the high-toned pride cultivated in the first families 
of Virginia. He scorned his Bohemian associates, and 
only poverty kept him from hurling reproach on his 
employers. The only one on whom he could rely for 
aid in any time of distress was Grecley, who freely 
shared with him his scanty earnings. 

After Poe’s death, there was a demand for his auto- 
graphs, and among others, applications were made to 
Greeley. 

“T have a number,” was Greeley’s dry reply to an 
applicant, ‘‘which you can have at first cost,” 

They were Poe’s due bills for loans varying from ten 
dollars to twenty-five dollars. Grecley afterwards de- 





but when he is about to address hie conetituenta, he 
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for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 


Fiucation222 


dan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13,31. Address J.B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
HE Seventy-ninth Year commences Sept. 6, 1881, 
_ For circulars apy to MIss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 
Principal, Bradford, Mass, 


- WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, _ 


The 47th year will begin Sept. 8th: Fine Library, 
laboratory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough in- 
structions, best_of home influences. Send for circular 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


SEND YOUR NAME ON POSTALCARD 
For elegant catalogue of 

Fishing Tackle, Games, Archery, Tools, 

Scroll Saws, etc., containing 2,000 illustrations. 

EDWARD M. WRIGHT, Bremen, Ind. 


sara renty ner) L GATES 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water. 


lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 
to the skin, is very remark- 
able. 
REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OHIO, | 

Has a wonderful means of permanent ¢’.re for the preva- 
lent disease, CATARRH. The discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful rav- | 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childs’ | 
Catarrh Specific, Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 

hio. Physicians recommend it. No charge | 




















in Troy, } 
for consultation by mail. Valuable treatise sent free. | 
Address Rev. T. P. CuILps, Troy, Ohio. 


CHAMPLIN’ 
LIQUID 





| This fragrant and exquisite 
\cosmetic offers to all who desire 
to have a beautiful complexion, 
an article not only absolutely 
safe, but possessing the most 
valuable qualities for beautify- 
ing and preserving the skin. 


P E A R L . Sold by all druggists. 50 cents 


per bottle. Beware of imitations, 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’ OA 
* 

B 


RE ST. 
66D Y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. a. has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly-nourished frame.”—Civtl Service Gazette. 
Sold only in tins (4g-Ib and 1 1b). labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, Eng. 

Makers of — Chocolate Essence for afternoons. 
Boston Depot: OTIS CLAPP & SON., 3 Beacon Street. 
New York and Chicago: SMITH & VANDERBEEK. 








SPORT FOR THE BOYS. 


IMPROVED TARCET CUN. 















This is a powerful and accurate 
target gun. Some of the boys who 
have used the gun say that they can 
use it with such accuracy as to hit a 
telegraphic wire. It can be used to 
shoot small game, as well as for tar- 
get practice. This Gun shoots almost 
as accurately as a Rifle, and with a 
little practice you can shoot quickly» 
not aiming through the sight, and can 
excel archers in hitting the Bull’s 
Eye. The Gun is so constructed that 
there is no recoil, which makes it 
specially adapted to ladies and chil- 
dren, The Gun is three and one half 
feet long. Either bullets or arrows 
can be used in it. The power is pro- 
duced by means of strong rubber elas- 
tics. Five fine arrows, with metal 
tips, and two targets are given with the gun; also four 
extra cords, six elastics, and a globe sight. 


We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1 25, 





RUBBER FOOT-BALL. 


The price of this foot-ball at the stores is $1. We 
have had alarge number manufactured which we shall 
offer at only $100 each. The cut that pictures this ball 
will suggest the delightful times In store for the boys who 
may obtain one of these fine balls, They are made of 
first-class stock, and are provided with a brass key. 
Price, postage paid by us, only $1 09. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTHS COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The Companion Organ 


contains one set of reeds of three and one-fourth octaves 
or forty-one notes. It is 32 inches high, 271-2 long. 
Height to key board, 29 inches. It is well adapted for 
family use, and for general service. Itisa first-class 
instrument. We warrant it for five years, Price in- 
cluding Instruttion Book, $2000, 





stroyed them, in preference te exposing the misfor- 
tunes of a friend: 





PERRY MASON & CO; 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


GERMAN 


sO WEET CHOCOLATE, 


The most popular swect 
Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
@ particular favorito with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped S. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 













Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 


and others 
recommend 
them, 





FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 


MEDINA’S 


LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 


Mailed to any part of the 
U.S. for approval before 
yaVying forthe same. Send 
or new price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


Paris Hair Store, 


WAVE. 
WARRANTED. 426 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DisEASES, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILIOUSNESS, INDI- 
GESTION and Fevers. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the-vall out of 
the reach of the “little 
ones,” holds two thim- 
bles, large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
needles and pins, four 
spools of thread, and pair 
of scissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep things in their re- 
spective places. This is 
the best selling article 
you EVER SAW. One 
little girl, mime years old, in lowa, 
sold 50 in two days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 
retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buys it. Sample, 
with best terms to agents, sent free 
on the receipt of 30 ets, in postage 
stamps orcurrency. Address all or- 
ders to F. M, Van ErrEN, 205 LaSalle St., Chicago, LIL 


AMERICAN ARMS 















SEWING 
COMPANION. 


"103 Milk Street, 
} Boston, Mass. 










Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made, is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 
of order or become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one s ‘or pattern and penetra- 


tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $40 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, me 


ntioning the Companion, 









WHAT THE WORKS 
ARE TO A WATCH, 


THE ACTION 1s 
TOAN ORGAN 








NOTHING ADDS SO 
MUCH 

To the personal appearance as 
SOUND WHITE TEETH, and 
a little care bestowed upon them 
in YOUTH will preserve them 
to old age. The FACE, however 
PLAIN, is always ADMIRED, 
ifthe mouth is decorated with 
CLEAN, WHITE TEETH. 

PA TS should see that their 
children cleanse their TEETH DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 


a SAFE, SURE and DELIGHTFUL DENTIFRICE, 
which HARDENS the GUMS, SWEETENS the 
BREATH, ané keeps the teeth free from SCURF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle will last four to six months. Sold by 
druggists, 
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KIDNEY-wO 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Liver Complaints, Kidney Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Piles, Constipation and Headache, 
It causes free action of these organs, and restores their 
strength and power to throw off disease. One package 
will make six quarts of medicine, Get it of your drug- 
gist. Price $100. (Will send postpaid.) 

WELLS 





os. 


RICHARDSON & CO., 





7 Proprietots; Butlineter, Vt 











For the Companion. 


WATCH. 
“What I say unto you, I say unto all—Watch.” 


Watch in the early morning, 
In the gracious dawn of light, 
When the fresh new day has chased away 
The phantom dreams of night. 
Whena tender flush is lying 
On the land, and restless sea, 
Perchanee some morn, when the day is born, 
Will the Master come to thee. 
Watch! when the noon-tide gloweth, 
And the pulse throbs strong, and free, 
When the golden sun, its zenith won, 
Moves westward royally! 
Strong in thy pride of manhood, 
Though each hour be thy slave, 
Keep wateh and ward, till the mansion’s Lord 
Shall claim the trust He gave. 


Watch! when night's shades are falling, 
And the light of day is done, 
Though the eye grows dim, and with failing limb, 
Jife’s weary race is run, 
Wateh! for the solemi hour, 
When the Lord of the House draws nigh, 
That you hear His voice, and ery, * Rejoice! 
Lo! Master, here am I!” 








He comes in the flush of morning, 
fe comes at the midnight dre 

No man ean tell, be it ilbor we 
The hour the King draws near, 

Let Him not find thee sleeping, 
A careless sentinel 

Or His words, * Depart, thou faithless heart!” 
Will smite thee like a knell. 








M. 1B, WILLIAMS. 
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For the Companion, 


AN AUTOGRAPH. 


A quarter of a century ago, upon the prairies of 


Central Llinois, there lived a certain country doc- 
tor, scion of that rugged race whose ancestry is in 
the Blue Grass regions of Kentucky. 

Uniting in himself a combination of oppo- 
site characteristics, this man was at once an inter- 


esting, though not altogether ¢ 


rceable, study. 
Indeed, a man more positively and intensely disa- 





grecable than this man was at times is seldom 
found. Yet Lhave ridden with him tor half a day 
across the glowing prairies where the Sweet Wil- 
lies nodded across the horses’ 
rosy blooms of the crab-apples vying with the 
delicate 
contrasting with the milky white of the hawthorn 


pink of the swaying sweet brier, and 


blossoms, seemed to eall into life the true and ten- 
der emotion of the poet within the man. 

One day, a golden day in May, when all Nature 
glorified Nature’s God in exceeding loveliness of 
beauty, we spoke of heroes, as we rode for miles 
amid the balin and bloom of the flower-sprinkled 
prairies. 

“Lam no hero-worshipper,” I said, in light re- 
ply to some remark made by my companion. 

“Nor am I,” he answered. “Yet there is one 
man who has never given to the world a word that 
did not seem spoken to my own heart. I would 
scorn to ask any man for his autograph; yet I 
would rather have this man’s than any thousand- 
I wish 1 had it,” he added 
with the simple wistfulness of a child. 

I knew that he meant the gracious poet so dear 
to many a heart, the author of the “Arrow and 
the Song.” 

Later [ recalled the word and the look with 
strange distinctness. 


dollar note Lever saw. 


For in time my companion 
of the May month became my enemy and wrought 
me gross injustice. 

After the flush of indignation that one experi- 
ences when dealt with discourteously and un- 
righteously had passed, a gentler thought came. 

T remembered the dual nature of the man. 

“LT will shoot ‘an arrow into the air,’” T said. 
“PT will singa song. | imay find it again; yes, even 
in ‘the heart of a friend.’ ” 

“It is the savage self that has misused me,” I re- 
flected. 
sudden inspiration, | ventured to ask for another 
the favor I should never have dreamed of seeking 
for mvself. 

Promptly it came to me—the autograph—and 
as promptly I forwarded it with a simple note of 
presentation to my prairie doctor. 

No acknowledgment reached me. A few years 
slipped away, and one day the doctor was borne 
into my home, a dying man, on his way to the 
land of suns. There was no need of words. He 
knew that he was forgiven. Why rake open fad- 
ing embers ? 

“You are the one person in the world with whom 
I would leave my children. You will take them ?” 
he whispered. 

I gave him the assurance he craved. 

He waved his hand, as if to lay some haunting 
ghost. 

“I have now not a care,” he said. ‘Those chil- 
dren were on my heart. I could not die. I leave 
them now in peace.” 

A tew weeks only, and there came to me by 
mail a tiny package from his widow. Out on the 
Gulf of Mexico he had passed upward 

“from the mists and vapors,” 
Close against his heart he had worn a few treas- 
ures of affection—a golden tress of a dead child’s 
hair, this slip of paper. 

“T return you the autograph,’ 


wrote the widow. 
“Since the hour he received it he has carried it on 
his heart. It comforted him.” 

The tiny slip fell from the pages of the letter, 


pathway, and the 


“1 will deal with his angel self.” In a| 


| unsoiled, uncrinkled, fair and smooth, and clearly 
inscribed by the kind hand of the poct of his love 
| —Henry W. Longfellow. 

I had my reward. For 

“My song, from beginning to end, 
I found it again, in the heart of a friend.” 

We should help others in their struggles against 
evil by trusting their better natures and appealing 
to their better selves, and so “overcome evil with 
good.” Mary E. C. WYerTu. 

Riverside, Florida. 
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TRUE FIDELITY. 

In these days—when defalcations and embezzle- 
ments are of so frequent occurrence, when so many 
who occupy positions of trust and responsibility 
prove recreant to the confidence reposed in them— 
it is refreshing to note instances of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. Abraham Lincoln, while a resi- 
dent of New Salem, Illinois, followed various avo- 
cations. With all the rest he was a “store-keeper” 
and postmaster. 


On a certain occasion, one of his friends, having 
learned that an agent of the Post-office Depart- 
ment and a “drummer” were in the village,—the 
former to collect what was due the Government 
from Lincoln, as postmaster; the latter to receive 
from him, as “trader,” what he was owing the firm 
represented by himself,—and knowing Lincoln was 
never overburdened with spare funds, went to the 
store and offered to loan him a sum sufficient to 
meet the claims he was so soon to be called upon 
to settle. 

“You are very kind,” said Lincoln; “but I do 
not think I shall require your assistance.” 

Within a few moments, the agent entered their 
presence, and Lincoln took an old stocking from a 
drawer, out of which he poured a lot of copper and 
silver coin,—the latter mostly in pieces of a small 
denomination. 

“There is the very money I have taken on ac- 
count of the post-office,” he remarked to the agent, 
‘and I think you will find it the exact amount due 
you.” 

It was, to a cent. 

This business had hardly been concluded when 
in came the “drummer.” Lincoln had recourse to 
another old stocking, with a similar result. 

So soon as the two were again by themselves, 
the friend said,— 

“I suppose, were a third creditor to present him- 
self, a third stocking would enable you to settle 
with him,” smiling. 

“Yes,” returned the future President. ‘Look 
| here,” and he held up three other stockings. ‘In 
} cach of these is the sum I severally owe to three 
parties,—the only persons in the world to whom I 
jam, pecuniarily, indebted. I see you are amused 
}at my method of transacting business. I never 
| allow myself to use money that is not mine, how- 
} ever sorely pressed | may be,—and I intend to be 
prepared to pay my bills when they become due, 
without delay or inconvenience to those whom I 
}owe. ‘The simple system which I have adopted— 
| using a stocking to represent each creditor and 
placing in it the money, to be passed to the credi- 
tor himself, at some future day—renders the for- 
mer unnecessary and the latter possible.” 
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A ROMAN SUPPER. 

In the “Eve of St. Agnes,” the poet describes a 
supper prepared in golden dishes and baskets of 
wreathed silver : 

“A heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum and gourd: 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferr'd 

From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.” 
| But even the poet’s imagination was exceeded by 
| the strange succession of queer viands which the 
| 


| Roman patrician Lentulus once caused to pass 


| 
| before his guests as they reclined at the supper- 
| . 
table: 








| Nine guests reclined on the triclinium, the most 
honored being placed lowest in the middle couch. 

As soon as all were in a reclining posture, the 
| attendant slaves removed their sandals, and comely 
| pages carried round water in silver basins, in which 
}each guest daintily dipped his fingers. 
| Then, at a signal from the host, the servants 
| deposited the dishes of the first course in the cen- 
| tre of the table. 

The chief ornament of this course was a bronze 
| ass—its panniers filled with olives—on the back 
of which rode a Silenus, exuding from his pores a 
sauce which fell upon the roast breast of a young 
sow. 

Among the other delicacies were sausages on 
silver gridirons, with Syrian plums and pomegran- 
ates beneath in imitation of pie; and vegetables, 
| shell-fish, snails and lizards served up in silver 
| dishes. 

To wash down this fare the guests drank a bev- 
}erage called mulsum, compounded of wines and 
honey. 

Next appeared on a small tray a carved figure 
of a brooding hen. The eggs from beneath were 
| handed round to the guests, and proved to be 
made of dough, on breaking which with the spoon 
a fat fig-pecker was revealed in the pepper-seasoned 
yolk. 
| This luscious morsel having been despatched, 
}each guest had recourse to the mudsum, or to pure 
| Falernian without any tempering of honey. 

A wild boar gracedMhe second course—a wild 
boar stuffed with countless little sausages. 

While the guests were partaking of this lordly 
dish, a sudden noise was heard overhead; the 
ceiling opened, and a large silver hoop, to which 
were suspended tiny bottles of silver and alabaster, 
| silver garlands with beautifully wrought leaves, 
and eirelets and other trifles, descended upon the 
table. 
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JOKE ON A STAR-GAZER. 

A story similar to the following we once heard a Yale 
College professor relate of himself—a gentleman whose 
personal sympathy in a mistake of this kind might well 
soften its mortification. Says the Lewiston (Me.) Jour- 


nal: 


Auburn man, who owns an old Revolutionary spy-glass, 
took one of his neighbors and went out to see the planet 
Mercury. It was a beautiful night. After gazing be- 
j hevolently on Jupiter, Venus and other leading lu- 
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| groan which sounded in the next room. 











One moonlight evening about the first of March, an | 





minaries of the heavens, the citizen felt a proud proprie- 
torship in the Revolutionary spy-glass. 

He finally lowered it toward the western horizon, 
and cocked the barrel, as he supposed, on rare and re- 
splendent Mercury. 

“The planet Mercury,” said he, airing his astronomi- 
cal profundity, “has an exceedingly eccentric orbit, it 
varying in distance from the sun from thirty million 
miles to the vast and immeasurable space of forty-six 
million. Ahem! It appears very bright, although 
small, because a large portion of its disk is illuminated. 
But when its greatest eastern elongation for the year 
occurs in the month”. 

“Let me geta glimpse at the ‘torch-light procession,’”’ 
broke in the neighbor, thinking his friend was getting a 
little mixed, and waiting to see the planet. 

“I was about to remark, Blank,” coolly resumed the 
astronomer, with one eye in the glass, and the other 
closed, ‘that it is now plainly visible to the naked eye. 
You jurt carefully sight along the barrel of my tele- 
scope and you will at once see it. Ahem! The plan- 
et’s orbit now makes a large angle with our horizon, 
and the hiero"—— 

“John,” interrupted the neighbor, who had been 
sighting along the barrel, ‘“‘you’ve got your old spy- 
glass pinted at a gas lamp on Goff Hill!” 

The astronomer dropped the ‘‘telescope,” opened his 
eye, took a good square look at the gas lamp, and 
then “‘pinted”’ for the inside of the house. He took up 
a newspaper, and learned Mercury had set half an hour 
previous. 





eens 
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THE ISLAND OF ENOSHIMA. | 


In the Pacific ocean on the coast of Japan is the island 
of Enoshima, pronounced En-o-shee-ma,. It is of vol- 
canie origin, and by the Japanese is supposed to have 
arisen inasingle night at the command of the heathen 
goddess Benten, to whose worship its temples are dedi- 
cated, while the cavern of »shima, approached only | 
by water, is the Mecca of religious pilgrims. 











Oh, it is grand, rugged, rocky, 
‘rested with ereen, 
Ona granite throne, foliage-crowned, 
She sits a queen, 
The island of Enoshima. 


The tide goes down, an outstretched arm 
P silvery sand, 

am drapery, in wedlock joins 
far-off land 

The island of Enoshima, 






Ages ago, under the sea, 
goddess spoke; 
She loosed the bands of coral and pearl, 
From dreams awoke, 
The island of Enoshima. 


Pushed back the curtain of sea-green waves 
And feathery spray, 

With carthquake shock, through surf arose, 
At break of day, 

The island of Enoshima. 


The goddess Benten, cloud-enthroned, 
Stood draped in mist, 
She blest the land, she blest the sea, 
sach wave that kist 
The island of Enoshima, 


An old-time story! but to-day 
With thatched roof-town, 

And cypress trees, and heathen shrines, 
The centuries crown 

The island of Enoshima. 


And now from off the sea-girt clifts, 
That wall it round, 

The children dive for coral and pearl, 
The chain that bound 

The island of Enoshima. 





The ocean —- with thundering tread, 
To guard the door, 

Amony wave-washed crags, where hidden stands, 
With shell-paved floor, 

The cavern ot Enoshima, 








An echoing cave, where tapers burn, 
yhere idols stand, 

And white-dressed pilgrims serve with gifts, 
From sea and land, 

The goddess of Enoshima. 

O idol of a heathen shrine, 

Your lights shall fail! 

There comes a dawn from out the east, 
Whose day shall pale 

The tapers of Enoshima. 


Then what if in the salt sea air 
Your tapers die? 

Or what if on some tidal wave 
Your idols lie, 

O cavern ot Enoshima? 


Across the sea Pacific comes 
A light for thee! 

Within your hearts, the ** Prince of Peace” 
Thy God would be, 


O pilgrims of Enoshima. 


What matter if your outward dress 
Be soiled to sight! 

For if your soul shall touch the Christ, 
It shall be white, 

O pilgrim of Enoshima. 





CLARA M. ARTHUR. 
———— = 
A BRAVE WOMAN’S GHOST-STORY. 

Between thirty and forty years ago an enterprising 
hunter in the State of Maine, attracted by the abun- 
dance of game in North Oxford County, moved to that 
region with his guns and traps, and his young wife and 
child, and established himself in an old farmhouse 
twenty miles from any living neighbor, on the shore of 
Lake Mollychunkamunk, now known as *Richardson’s 
Lake.” The house was near an ancient Indian camp 
ing-ground, and seems to have been “haunted.”” The 
hunter’s wife tells her own story (in the Lewiston 
Journal) of what she discovered there. 

One night just about time for candle-lighting, (this 
was before the days of kerosene, and we used wild ani- 
mals’ fat for burning purposes,) as I sat rocking my in- 
fant, and my little boy was dozing toward sleep, as 
everything was still and lonesome, I heard a fearful 


The rooms were large and empty, as we had very lit- 
tle furniture, excepting in the middle room. In that 
there was a long box, very heavy, and we could imagine 
we smelled some very disagreeable odor from the box, 
but my husband never would open that box and never 
did. We had lately moved into this house and I had 
not been all over it, for it was large on the ground, with 
many rooms and several unfinished chambers. The 
sound seemed to come from the room containing the 


OX. 

Well, I reasoned with myself thus: If this house is 
haunted by disembodied spirits, I am in their unre- 
served power. Although I confess to a sickening feel- | 
ing about the heart, yet I well knew I could not expect | 

| 








any help from human beings, and I would be just as 
safe in one room as another, and so trusting in God I 
opened the box room door. 

As | opened it a cold breeze struck my face, and at 
the same time another horrid groan—it sounded fear- 
fully like a person in great agony, and this time further 
back in the next room. I dragged my faltering body 
into another room, thinkiug it would be better to find 
out the worst; as I should have to stay in the house 
alone over night, and even a number of nights before 
my husband would return from the woods. 

After looking over this empty room, and not finding 
anything unusual, and just as I was opening the door, 
the awful groan was repeated, and this time it sounded 
in the room I had left my childrenin. A cold chill ran 
over me, yet I mustered courage and returned to my 
children, and soon after the shocking groan came again, 
and this time in the entry-way that led up stairs into a 
large and unoccupied chamber. 

My heart almost failed when I took hold of the latch 
of the chamber door, but after waiting a moment to re- | 
cruit my courage, I opened the door and started up 
stairs. | 

On reaching the top another frightful groan greeted | 
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my ears, which nearly took me off my feet, which 
sounded nearer and louder than any previous ones, and 
this time it appeared to come out of the window near 
mg left as I reached the floor. I again hesitated, but 
after a little, I opened the window, and then came an- 
other groan directly over my head, and I ascertained it 
came from the rusty weather-cock. 


—- — +S 
EMPTY GLASSES. 

Wine-glasses are suggestive, even if there is nothing 
in them, and any host of teetotal principles will prefer 
their room to their company ; as Vice-President Wilson 
certainly did. Many ‘‘temperance” anecdotes have 
been told of that noble man, but we do not recollect 
having seen this before. 


On one occasion he gave a little party at a popular 
hotel. The table was set with wine-glasses. After a 
brief period, there being no indication of the glasses be- 
ing filled, one of the guests, who dtd not hesitate to 
moisten his clay whenever opportunity offered, lifted 
his goblet and said archly,— 

“General, why these glasses, if nothing is to fll 
them ?” 

Whereupon the general rose at the head of the table, 
and said, with emotion,— 

“Gentlemen, I suppose these glasses were placed on 
the table after the manner of the house, for I did not 
certainly order them. Whatever there may be under 
the roof of this building that will minister to your en- 
joyment to-night save intoxicating drinks, you are at 
liberty to command, and I shall be pleased to respond 
to the call. At the age of nineteen years, knowing 
what it was to have a drunken father, I resolved never 
to use, and never to provide, intoxicating liquors. ‘That 
pledge I have religiously kept. 1 cannot depart from it 
now, even in the privacy of this small, retired gather- 
ing. This, gentlemen, is my answer to the suggestion 
of our friend.”’ 

This was the outcome of a frank, honest nature, and 
the generous response which followea, even from him 
who started the incident, showed that it was of the kind 
that one touch “makes the whole world kin.”—Boston 
Commonwealth. 

se a 
PAYING DEAR TO BUY CHEAP. 

People who think they must “go to the city” for their 
shopping, instead of buying the same articles at the vil- 
lage store, often forget to add the price of their railroad- 
fare to the prices they pay in the city for their goods. 
A very simple domestic illustration is the following: 








< 


Marrow fat got up unusually early the other morning, 
and his wife asked him if he would go out and buy some 
eggs for breakfast, as she had forgotten to order any 
the night before. Feeling unnsually good-natured, he 
answered in the affirmative. 

“But,” said Mrs. M——, “don’t go to the grocer’s; 
they charge twenty-five cents a dozen for them there, 
and they were only twenty-two cents at the butter-and- 
egy store, yesterday.” 

Marrowfat said nothing, but aquict smile played 
around the corners of his mouth as he put his bat on 
and went out of the door. When he returned his loving 
spouse queried,— 

**Eggs the same price to-day, my dear?” 

“Well,” replied Pater Familias, ‘“‘these cost me 
thirty-two cents.” 
ee Mr. Marrowfat, what do you mean?” asked 
she. 

“The grocer’s is next door, the buttcr-and-egg store a 
quarter of a mile away; I rode down and back; the 
cheapest things, my love, are sometimes the dearest,” 
chirped Marrowfat, as he buried his head in the morn- 
ing paper.— Boston Courier. 





ao ~—— = 
BRAGGING AFTER ALL. 

People who rebuke paraded goodness should never 
tell their own good deeds—unless they are obliged to. 
One becomes ridiculous as a reprover as soon as he be- 
trays a conceit that he is the model to be imitated. 


They were discussing charity in the drawing-room, 
and one of the gentlemen was inveighing with some 
sarcasm against benevolent folk who make donations 
and have their names published in the papers. 

“Nearly all charitable acts,” he says, eloquently, 
‘thave pride and vanity as their motive. For my part, I 
hate ostentation. I remember once, when I was trav- 
elling through a section of the country where I was not 
known, I came upon a lonely little way-station where, 
in the waiting-room, there was fastened to the wall a 
contribution-box for the benefit of the sufferers through 
the recent inundations. There was not a soul there— 
not a person in the neighborhood knew of my presence 
or was acquainted with my name, and I went and 
dropped a louis into the box and slipped away unseen, 
unknown. Now, sir, what I contend is that my secret 
offering was a more meritorious one, intrinsically con- 
sidered, than if it had been made on a public subscrip- 
tion list, with a loud flourish of trumpets.” 

“You are quite right,” says one of the by-standers. 
“That was genuine, modest charity, and I don’t won- 
der that you brag of it.”— Paris Paper. 
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THE LITTLE BOY AND THE THUNDER. 

The natural philosophy of children is very interest- 
ing; they invent just such theories of the universe as 
the wild nations have, with a sweet unconsciousness 
that they are criginally myths. 


During a tremendous thunder-storm a little fellow of 
four years old was overheard explaining to another 
child that lightning was just ‘red water that runs out 
of the clouds,” and the thunder “the noise it makes 
when it goes into the ground.” He lost his courage 
concerning thunder in one of the showers, and after- 
wards had to be comforted a little when one occurred. 
One evening, to calm his apprehensions, his father as- 
sured him that the lightning he saw was a great way 
off, and told him that if it were near, he could hear the 
thunder at once after the flash, but this time he could 
notice that there was quite a while between the two. 
The boy mused over this a little, and then queried,— 

“Papa, what makes the thunder speak so long after 
it’s got through?” 

<o- — 
UNCOMPLIMENTARY BLUNDERS. 


There are mistakes which, though amusing, are not 
complimentary : 


Few, for instance, would care to indorse an observa- 
tion which fell from the lips of a gentleman, after gaz- 
ing some time at the skeleton of a donkey, and admir- 
ing and wondering at the structure of that despised 
animal. 

“Ah,” said he, “we 
made!” 

The late Lord Lansdowne used to relate that when, 
after Turner the painter’s death, he went to the artist's 
house on a foggy morning, in the hope of gettinga peep 
of his reserved works, the old woman in charge, look- 
ing up through the area railings, took him for the cat’s- 
meat man, and bawling up, told him he ‘needn’t come 
again, as the cat had died the day before.”— Chambers’s 
Journal. 


are fearfully and wonderfully 





— — 
WASN’T THERE. 

When Gen. Sherman was in Auburn, N. Y., to at- 
tend Gen. Upton’s funeral, a week or two since, an old 
soldier stepped up to him and extending his hand, 
said,— 

**Let me shake hands with you, General; I was with 
you in the Shenandoah Valley.” 

Yes,” said the General, ‘that’s all right, but I wasn’t 


The veteran slid out of sight as fast as possible, 











Beeunced, 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 

















For the Companion. 
COMING HOME FROM SCHOOL. 


Half-a-dozen maidens, 
Just old enough for fun— 
Running, chatting, laughing, 
Glad that school is done; 
Stopping by the wayside 

For berries or for flowers; 
Making fairy parlors 

Of the wild grape bowers. 
Crushing down the clover, 

With their wayward feet; 
Sauntering two together, 

Secrets to repeat; 
Climbing for wild cherries, 

Swinging on the bars; 
Making pretty bracelets 

Of the daisy stars. 

Shining tangled tresses, 
Cheeks like a wild rose — 
Full of soft ¢ 

Every carcless pose 
An artist’s cye would gladden; 
Formed by Nature’s rule,— 
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Little country maidens 
Coming home from school. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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For the Companion. 
A RED-LETTER DAY. 


They were going out to Grandmamma Dill’s. 

“T expect it’ll be the beautifullest time,” smiled 
Christie, smoothing down her white piqué apron, 
‘just the beautifullest time!” 

Mamma glanced out of the west window at the 
clouds which all the morning had been spreading 
their great gray wings across the sky. 

“Vm afraid it will rain, dear,” said she. 

And, true enough, though Christie shook her 
head over it a great many times, it was not long 
before the first few drops plashed against the win- 
dow-panes; and they came harder, faster, until 
the water was racing down the gutter, and stand- 
ing in little dimpling puddles on the walk. 

“Oh dear me!” said Christie. ‘Don’t you 
s’pose we can go just the same, mamina ?” 

Papa opened the door. 

“We can’t go to-day,” said he, shaking himself 
like a big Newfoundland dog, before he came in; 
“but maybe it will be clear to-morrow. Now 
don’t iet’s have a storm in the house, daughter, 
when it’s so gloomy out of doors.” 

But it was hard to keep the tears back. Chris- 
tic went to the window and held her small nose 
flattened against the pane for a long time. 

It was really a great trial, when she had planned 
on having such anice time at Grandmamma Dill’s. 

The orchard would be just in bloom, and there 
were the dandelions, and the chickens, and all. 

To-morrow, too, seemed such a long way off to 
Christie. Many a time she had heard Uncle Tom 
say to-morrow never comes. 

“Iv’ll be just to-morrow and to-morrow,” said 
she, glancing at mamma, cross as cross ever could 
be. “I don’t—now, now, what ’re they, I'd like to 
wonder !” 

Up the walk came two little figures, looking oh! 
so drenched and miserable—a girl and a boy. 
They stopped before the door, and the boy, put- 
ting a flute to his poor, blue, pinched lips, began 
to play. And the girl clasped her hands before 


her, and began to sing a bright, gay little song, of 


spring and birds and buds, in a voice with a great 
many sad breaks and tremblings. 

“O mamma,” called Christie. 
sorry in it!” 

Mamma opened the window, in spite of the rain. 
The boy looked up eagerly, and came forward un- 
der the window, holding out his hand to catch a 
penny. 

But mamma shook her head. 

“T haven’t any money,” said she; “but you may 
come in out of the rain, and I will give you some- 
thing to cat. It is nearly dinner-time. Are you 
hungry ?” 

The little musicians looked at each other. 

“Yes’m,” said they. 

So they came in, and Christie tucked her thumb 
in her mouth and stared with might and main, 
while they played and sang for her again. 
she took her thumb out. 

‘What're your names ?” asked she; andmamma 
smiled at papa, standing unnoticed in the doorway. 

“Nina,” answered the little songstress: 

“And Volney,” added the boy, rubbing his flute 
on his sleeve. 

Christie edged nearer. 

“Mine is Christie,” 
you go round ?” 

“To get our living,” answered Volney, proudly. 
Nina’s black eyes tilled with tears. 

“We didn’t always,” said she; “we didn’t be- 
fore papa died. He was a music-teacher, and he | 
taught me to sing and Volney to play the flute. | 
Mamma died before Volney can remember.” 


“Just hear the 


said she. “What makes 


” 





Then | 





died, we were to try and find him—mamma’s 
brother. But we don’t know where he lives, 
and”—— 


“We think, maybe, he wouldn’t want us,” said 
Volney. “And we can take care of ourselves, 
can’t we, Nina ?” 

“What is your uncle’s name, little one ?” Chris- 
tie jumped. She hardly knew papa’s voice, it was 
so husky; and he looked very funny—only there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“John Volney, sir.” 

“Why!” cried Christie. 
name; my Uncle Jack, that married my Aunt An- 
nie! Why, papa” 

But papa had gone from the doorway ; 
mamma was smiling what Christie 


“That’s my uncle’s 





and 
called a rain- 


bow smile at them; and everything was so queer | 


and splendid that Christie could hardly help ery- 
ing herself, though she didn’t quite know what it 
was all about. 

Well, pretty soon papa came back with Aunt 
Annie and Uncle Jack, who blew his nose like a 
trumpet a great many times, and talked about 
Providence, and finally picked up both Nina and 
Volney in his arms and held them close, while 
Aunt Annie kissed them. And then everybody 
fell to laughing and crying and talking all at once. 

“It’s just like a story,” said Christie, jumping 
up and down; “the real splendidest story that 
ever was !” 

For of course you understand that these were 
Uncle Jack’s sister’s children—the pretty, spoiled, 


| only sister, who ran away with a travelling musi- 








cian, and filled Uncle Jack’s heart with shame and | 
sorrow and anger—anger so deep that he would 
not think nor speak of her for years; but went 
roaming about the world alone. 

And when at last he came to forgive her and to 
speak of her a great deal and think of her still 
more, it was quite too late. He could not find her. 

But here were Nina and Volney, who had run 
right into his arms. 

“LT rather think T’ll keep ’em now,” 
Jack, wiping his eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” said Volney; and Nina sat on Uncle 
Jack’s knee, and smiled rainbow smiles without 
ever a word. 

Then they all had dinner, which had grown 
quite cold; and after that Uncle Jack and Aunt 
Annie took Nina and Volney home. 

“How nice it is!” said Christie. 
be somebody to play with when I go over there. 
And I know Uncle Jack is a beautiful man to 
children.” 

“Yes 
for those little shavers.” 

“What’s that ?” asked Christie. 

“A fortunate day, dear; because the saints, or 
holy days, in the old calendars, were marked with 
red letters.” 

“Oh!” said Christie. “But I’m going to have it 
for my red-letter day, too, papa, because if I'd 
gone to granma’s, maybe Uncle Jack wouldn't 
have found ’em. I’m gladder than anything that 
I didn’t; but I do hope I will to-morrow !” 

And so she did. ADA CARLETON. 
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For the Companion. 
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“Oh, a pirate I will be! 


And [ll sail upon the sea, 

And my flag shall be a terror when it’s seen; 
I shall fill my purse with gold, 
Be the envy of the bold,” 


Said Gustavus George Alphonso Phidias Green. 











For the Companion. 
A NONSENSE STORY. 

Flossy Flowers told me this story, and if you 
don’t believe it, you can pretend you do, which 
will do just as well. 

There’s a man in the moon. 
any bright moonlight night. 

HIow do you suppose he came there ? 

Well, this is the way. 

A great many years ago, there was a very jolly 
old king, whose name was King Cole. He used 
to smoke a pipe and was very fond of music. 

It was in the year of the battle of the Lion and 
the Unicorn, and the three wise men of Gotham 
had gone to sea in a bowl. 

The little old woman who sweeps the cobwebs 
from the skies was about starting on her annual 
house-cleaning trip, and she had borrowed old 
Mother Hubbard’s dog to guard her house and 
garden during her absence, and she wanted a coun- 
cil called to decide upon which of her neighbors 
the care of her pet should fall while she was away. 

Old Mother Hubbard was gone to Banbury 
Cross, on a visit to the old woman who rode a 
white horse, with rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes. 

Upon hearing her appeal, King Cole rang for his 
| pipe, and rang for his bowl, and rang for his fid- 


You can see him 


| dlers three. 


They appeared, and it was decided as the wise 


“Haven't you any grandma ?” asked Christie. | men were away, Cock Robin should conduct the 


“No,” answered Nina. 
“But we've got an uncle,” put in Volney. 
“Yes,” said Nina. “Papa told us, before he 


| council. 


He made a short and telling speech, in which he 
praised the virtues of the animal. 





a 4 GREATNESS 








“Oh! 


Father! 


What can it be? 
Mother! 


one come and help 


Oh my! 
Oh dear me! 
Some me—quick ! 
I’ve never secn 
Such a big one in my life! 
Some one bring a butcher-knife!” 
Cried Gustavus George Alphonso Phi- 


dias Green. 
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He said it was an honor to entertain so polite 
and gentlemanly a dog, and told how meek and 
patient he was when his former mistress went to 
the cupboard to get the poor dog a bone, and when 
she got there the cupboard was bare, and so the 
poor dog had none. Several persons offered to 
keep the amiable and sensible dog, when suddenly 
the crooked little man who lived in a crooked lit- 
tle house, in a crooked little lane, lifted up his 
voice. 

It was that very dog, he said, that had snecring- 
ly laughed when the cow performed her dangerous 
feat of jumping over the moon, and it was also he 
who had persuaded the dish to run away with the 
spoon. 

He had worried the cat that eat the rat that nib- 
bled the malt that lay in the house that Jack 
built, and he deserved to be put to death. 

The good King Cole, merry old soul, was aghast 
at this proposition. 

“Never,” cried he, “shall old Mother Hubbard 


grieve again for her poor dog through any act of 


mine. And to punish you for your cruel inten- 
tions, the old woman shall take you up on her 
broom when she goes to sweep the sky, and 
throw you off into one of the volcanoes of the 
moon.” 

And ever since, there has been a mar in the 
moon. 

Anyhow, Flossy Flowers says so. 

G. pr B. 


—<— me 
A cuILp seeing a bill on a telegraph post: “O 
mamma, look! A message has fallen down!” 


said Uncle | 


“Now, there'll | 


.” laughed papa; “this is a red-letter day | 
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oOo SG Teas) 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
INCOMPATIBLES. 
| Sehead 1 to find 2. Example :—1lis a high crime; 


it is incompatible with 2, because men's best sense can- 
not agree with crime. ‘Treason 

1,1 is a man of right deeds; 2 
} man could not commit. 2 
| for a declaration of fact. 
2 is white and pure. 4, 


—renson. 
is a crime which a just 
lisa want of fact 

3, Lis discolored 
A Lis con 


> 2 stands 
and dirty ; 
seerated to spiritual 





service; 2 was devoted to the gaining of money. The 
two vocations are incompatible. 5, Lis entire; 2 (when 
not a part of the orig sinal thing destroys cntireness, 


6, 1 comes in the spring 
America at that season, 


a flower, never blossoms in 





7, 1 twists by violence; 2 ex- 
yoses, 8, Lis the color of nalios; 2 is lustrous. 9, lis 
ade lightful plant which always gives away its sweet- 


ness; 2 never gives, but sells his 3 st for money. 


E. L. E. 
2 
CROSSLET. 


RRR HRHHRE 


The long perpe ndic ule wr is the name 
Romans gave to the month of duly. 

The long horizontal means a herald, 
Homer, having a very loud voice. Upper crossbar, a 
plant. Base of cross, 1—five letters—a separate class of 
society ; 2—three letters—a tree. Left hand short per- 
pendicular, a goddess. Right hand short perpendicular, 


a bawble. 
3. 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 


which the old 


spoken of by 


Find in the initials of the words required two kinds 
of resort for the summer vacation. Read one answer in 
the first words of the paragraph, the other in the second. 
To cause to be swallowed up; some kinds of twilled 
cloth. A Russian town; another name of Ur of the 
| Chaldees. The grayling; a fossil resin, that 
pounded or heated emits a fragrant odor. 
carnelian. Protuberant; damp. ‘To turn 
to view. I exist; an animal of sacrifice. 
caricaturist; towards the rising sun. 


when 
Spikenard ; 
away; open 
A newspaper 
WESTBROOK. 


4. 
AMONG THE FLOWERS. 
To the last word of the first line of cach triple 
found, prefix a letter for the last word of the 
line, and so on 


t, when 
second 


Within a garden staid and 
There blooms a flower in ele ith of 
And lovers call it — 


And spreading so their branches ; 
And keeping hours like schoolroom 
Stands steady, punctual 

Near by an animated 


Envies a neighbor's briltis uit 
* Nothing but leaves is 





Jeyond the border, where the - 
Leads down the orchard and — 
Grows sturdy, seedy ——. 


There in the grass and lifting - 
The riches of her golden ——. 
listens the gleeful ——. 


Close in a bowery corner ——- 
A vine that maidens value; — 
The native, modest 


While in its shade with coyish 
She plaits the tresses of her - 
The graceful, wild wood ——. 


And shyly by the fence’s : 
Rearce trespassing on garden . 
Runs merry ——. 
A brook runs by, and gazing 
As if to search his virtue’s —., 
Thrives fragrant Doctor ——. 
5. 
ANAGRAM. 

Two jolly ——- — at hunger'’s appeal 

Went into a tavern and called for a meal, 
But declared the secant — ‘ashame and a sin, 

Which to satisfy hunger could never begin.” 


6. 
RIDDLES. 
I'm an outside coat by nature given, 
In buying ind seiling most useful I’m found. 
Beginners in music always detest me, 
Three words alike in spelling and sound. 





I'm a word of six letters, 
Desolation wide I reveal. 

Double one of my middle letters, 
And I’m the choicest part of a meal. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is a poor singing society like 

ment? Itisa “bass bawl” club. 
Why is a music teacher mercenary 

— *s his circulars? Because he has 


a popular amuse- 


when he 
a pupil” 


dis- 
in his 


e 


Ww hich should you think must be the 
England? The ice is (Isis 
| Why is the letter L like Warwickshire? 
is in the middle of England. 

When are the pages of this paper no longer black 
white? When they are all re(a)d. 

Which word would you rather write, tweedledum or 
tweedledee? Tweedledee is written with more 
(e's). 


coldest river in 
Because it 


and 


case 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. Salmon, Shad. 
2. Knapsack, (Nap-sack). 
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5. Balak-lava. 
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MICROCOCCI IN DISEASE. 


One of the vegetations called micro- 
cocci found in disease, 80 minute as to be revealed only 





characteristic 


by powerful microscopes, is the rapidity with which they 
multiply. They of many and varicties. 
They are found in various parts of the body. Some 
have looked on them as the cause, and some only as 
the effect, of the disease. 


are species 


Dr. Osgood, of England, has lately investigated the 
matter anew and very thoroughly—confining himself, 


however, for the present, to a single specics, one of the 
smallest, the micrococcus (plural micrococei). His re- 
port to the British Medical Association was long and 
exhaustive. His results are accepted. Some of them 
are as follows,— 

1. No micrococci are found in the normal, or healthy, 
fluids of the body. 

2. Even when these fluids are affected by disease, 
there are none present, if there is no suppuration, or 
pus. 

3. In suppurating wounds they are present, in num- 
bers and activity proportioned to the intensity of the 
suppuration,. 

They exist wherever pus occurs, except in chronic 
buppurations, such as from common acme (pimples). 
Pus containing them, when injected beneath the 
skin, produces accompanied by 
blood poisoning, and ending in an abscess. 

6. If, however, the micrococei are first killed by heat, 
or carbolic acid, the pus is harmless when thus ia- 
jee ted. 


> 
o. 


acute inflammation, 


7. While deep wounds are liable to result in abscess- 

, it is otherwise Dr. 
Osgood has solved this by cultivating these tiny vegeta- 
Iles. Tle finds from one hundred and eighteen experi- 
mental cultivations, that they grow feebly, and with 
cificulty, when exposed tothe air. This explains, also, 
the success attending surgical operations where 
the air circulates freely. 


with wounds on the surface. 


trreat 


Sa 
RIDING A DONKEY IN CAIRO. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has written few things 
more exquisite in its way, or more frequently quoted, 
than his monograph on the camel. Ilis description of 
the Eastern donkey is not equal to that, but it reminds 
one of some of its quiet drollery. Tle 
“My Winter on the Nile :” 


says, in his book 


The best way of getting about Cairo and its environs 
ison the donkey. It is cheap and exhilarating. The 
donkey is ¢ asily mounted and casily got off from; not 
seldom he will weaken in his hind legs and let his rider 
to the ground—a sinking operation which destroys 
your contidence in life itself. Sometimes he stumbles 
and sends the rider over his head, 

But the good donkey never does cither. Tle is the 
best animal of his size and appearance living. Te has 
the two qualities of our greatest general, patience and 
obstinacy. ‘The good donkey is as easy as a rocking- 
chair, sure-footed as a chamois; he can thread any 
crowd and stand patiently dozing in any noisy thorough- 
fare for hours. 

‘To ride him is only aslight compromise of one’s inde- 
pendence in walking. One is so near the ground, and 
so absent-mindedly can he gaze at what is around him, 
that he forgets that there is anything under him. When 
the donkey, in the excitement of company onthe open 
street and stimulated by the whacks and cries of his 
driver, breaks into the rush of a gallop, there is so much 
flying of legs and such a general flutter that the rider 
fancies he is getting over the ground at an awful rate, 
running a break-neck race; but it does not appear so to 
an observer. 

The ride rhas the feeling of the swift locomotion of 
the Arab steed without its danger or expense. Besides, 
a jong-legged man, with a cork hat and a flying linen 
“duster,” tearing madly along on an animal big asa 
sheep, is an amusing spectacle. 
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LINCOLN AND HIS SCHOOLMASTER. 

An Illinois gentleman, Mr. W. G. Green, now some- 
what advanced in years, enjoys the honor of having 
taught President Lincoln grammar. Mr. Lincoln seems 
to have been prouder of the fact than himself, and pub- 
lished it rather more freely than pleased the teacher. 
To a question by a reporter of the Znter-Ocean, Mr. 
Green recently said: 

“Yes, I taught him 
never could teach Lincoln fora great while. I began 
with him, but in three weeks he knew more of the 
English grammar than I did, seeing and remembering 
ord he read without effort 
amusing thing happened after he 
President,” continued Mr, Green. “TI was in Washing- 
ton, and talking with Lincoln in the room where the 
Cabinet meetings are held, and there was a large table 
there. Seward came in, and Lincoln said,— 

“**Mr. Seward, let me introduce you to my old friend, 
Mr. Green, of Illinois.’ 


grammar, but not long. You 


was elected 











THE YOUTH’S CO% 





“Seward was on the opposite side of the table, and 
bowed in his courtly way, but Lincoln was not satis- 
fied. 

***Come round here, Seward,’ said he, ‘and shake 
hands with Green; I want you to know him; he’s my 
old grammar master.’ 

“IT was very much embarrassed, and afterward said 
to Lincoln,— 

*“*You ought not to introduce me that way. Why, 
everybody in Washington will be noticing me and 
testing my grammatical acquirements.’ 

***¢Never mind,’ said Lincoln; ‘I want them to re- 
member you, and when | introduce you that way they'll 
never forget you on earth.’ And he kept it up, intro- 
ducing me to everybody we metas his grammar mas- 
ter.” 

annimmmanijuaainnive 


COMANCHES AND WHITE BUFFALO. 

White buffaloes are not very common; and the su- 
perstitious Indians regard them as “uncanny,” 
royal like the white clephant of Siam. 
American Naturalist says: 


The Comanches believe 
white buffalo. 

In 1869, I saw a young Comanche who had seena 
white buffalo, return to his camp almost dead with fear. 
Ile was taken into his tent, the medicine men were sent 
for, and they smoked him and kept up incantations over 
him day and night fora week. When he came out he 
believed that he had had a very narrow escape from 
death. 

In 1869, a white buffalo was killed by a white man on 
the north fork of the Red River, I. T., and the hide 
presented to Gen. Grierson. He desired to have it 
dressed to preserve it, but failed to get any Indian to 
undertake the task for a long time. 

At last he prevailed on a Comanche chief named 
“Tforseback” to have the operation performed. Horse- 
back selected one of his squaws, had the “medicine 
men” of his band go Geom various ceremonies over 
her to preserve her life, and then placed her in a teepee 
some distance from his camp, where the hide was taken 
to her by a soldier and brought away by him when 
dressed. No other Indian would look at the hide, 
much less touch it. Her food was left at some distance 
from her teepee, and when the robe was dressed “‘med- 
icine” ceremonies were held over her before she was 
allowed to rejoin the camp. I twitted Horseback about 
the fear of the robe, calling his attention to the fact 
that no harm befell any of the white men who handled 
the robe, but he answered that such might be the case, 
but what was “bad medicine” for a Comanche might 
be “good medicine” for a white man, and vice versa. 
Ile proposed to take no risks in the matter. 


and not 
A writer in the 


it very dangerous to see a 


+> 
THE NATIONAL FLOWER OF JAPAN, 
The cherry-blossom is the national flower of Japan, 


as the rose is of England, the lily of France, the thistle 
of Scotland and the shamrock of Ireland : 


On the mikado’s flags, papers and carriages, and on 
the soldiers’ caps and uniforms you will see the open 
chrysanthemum. But the flower of the people and of 
the nation is the flower of the blossoming cherry tree. 

“Do not all cherry trees blossom?” you will ask. 

Yes; but the Japanese cultivate ali over Japan, by 
the millions, the sakura tree, which is valued only for 
the beauty of its blossoms. From an entire tree you 
could not get ripe cherries enough to make a pie; “but 
the blooms are massed together on the boughs like 

clouds, and the blooms are often as large as a rose. 

Picnics in Japan are called “Going to see the flow- 
ers.” In June millions of the people go out to sing 
and sport and laugh and play under the cherry trees or 
to cate h “the snow showers that do not fall from the 
skies. 

‘There are tens of thousands of stanzas of poctry about 
the cherry tree. Some of the people become so en- 
chanted with the lovely blossoms that they actually say 
their prayers under them or even w orship the fainous 
old trees.— Young People. 


a 
SHE ADVERTISED HIM. 
Martial satirizes a dandy 


“Who in a cloud of incense goes 

Prescribing for the public nose”. 
in fact, a walking perfumery-shop. It must be flatter- 
ing to a painted belle to be pointed out by the cosmetic 
man as his “best card :” 





Several gentlemen were standing on the corner of 
Galveston Avenue, when one of the most fashionable 
ladies of Galveston passed on the sidewalk. 

“Ah,” exclaimed one of the gentlemen, “‘what a com- 
plexion! There is nothing to be at it in Galveston. 1 
am proud of that woman, I am.’ 

“Are you her husband?” asked a stranger. 

‘“*No, sir.” 

“‘Iler father, then?” 

“No, sir; Lam no relation to her; but Iam proud of 
her complexion. Iam the druggist that sold it to her. 
I make it myself.”—News. 


setlist 
“I'VE GIVEN YOU.” 

Lord Bolingbroke, writing to a friend, once said, “I 
am very sorry my Lord Marlborough gives you so much 
trouble. Itis the only thing he will give you.” The 
passage is illustrated by this incident: 

An amusing story is told of a lady, a Roman Catho- 
lic, who, in her last illness, es d the priest to leave 
him asum of money for charitable uses. When she 

was dying she begged the priest to come nearer to the 
bedsic e, and yasped out, ‘ Father—I’ve—given— 
you.’ 

“Stay,” said the priest, anxious to have as many wit- 
nesses £8 possible to the unexpected statement, “IL will 
call in the family,” and opening the door, he beckoned 
them allin. ‘I’ve given you,” repeated the old lady, 
with ine reasing difficulty, ““given—you—a great deal of 
trouble.’ 

> 
WHY SHE CRIED. 

One who understands the business can smuggle in a 
good deal of vengeance under cover of tears and loud 
pathos. 


Matilda, a colored servant, being told to pack up and 
leave, blubbere d dreadfully and refused to be com- 
forted. The lady of the house tried to comfort her, 
telling her not to give way so; that she might call on 
her Sunday and see the family. 

“Taint dat ar. I jess can’t help bellerin’; I allers 
bellers when I quits a place. I has worked for some of 
de lowest-down, meanest folks on Galveston Island, but 
when I comes to leab I allers bellers—and de meaner 
dey is, de louder I bellers. Boohoo! Boohoo!"—@Gal- 
veston News. 


+ 
SHE HAD BEEN TO EUROPE. 

A New York gentleman was presented to the wife of 
a Western member of the House. She has been to Eu- 
rope, and will never forget it. 

“Yes,” said she to the New Yorker; ‘- 8, We spent 
aday in the picture stores in Florence. I do just go 
crazy over pictures, for, you know, everybody up our 

yay says I’m a aple ‘ndid common sewer of art!” 
said the astonished gentleman. 


8s; why, we picked up ever so much bricky- 
bracky things and emetics all over Europe.” 






—_——_——_@— 





AN exuberant youth hails a supposed acquain- 
tance with “Hello, Joe!” but finding hia mistake, adds, 
“Oh, excuse me; I thought you were another man!” 
Laconic stranger answered, ‘I am.” 








[PANION. 


JULY 21, 1881. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AN INVALUABLE TONIC. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an invaluable tonic in 
any case where an acid tonic is indicated. 
Greenfield, Jil. L. PRATT, M. D. 


—_———_<er—_— 


[Com, 

Ofall the inventions for solid comfort German Corn Re- 
mover stands at the head. 25cts, Sold by druggists. [Com. 

-—— 4@> 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection, 
Nestle’s Milk Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- | 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before | 
going to the country or seashore. [Com. | 





JFOREIGN | STAMPS, ‘100 assorted, d, 40) varieties, and 
4 cire ular’ s 5cts. STAR NOVELTY CoO., Northfield, Vt. 


AGENT 


Address Dr. 





hook, Sells at sight. You double your money, 
Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich, h. 
18 use ful | 


BEATTY’S O8GANS 


5 sets reeds only $65. 
Pianos $125 up. &~lllustrated Catalogue FREE. 




















Address BEATTY, W: ashington, N.J. 
HEAPEST OKS INT THE. ORLD 
tory of England. a een res pa al 
5 go 12mo vols. 12mo vol. handsomely catalogue 

cloth; only $2.00 bound, for only 50 cts. Free. 


MANHATTAN BOOK OO., 16 W. 14th St., N.Y. P. 0. Box 4580 


Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents, 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Boo , 15 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


PERRY’S 
WORM!) 
_ EA. 625 Shawmut Ave nue, Boston, Mass, 


100 100 WORSTED cross-stitch Patterns Sor 25e. & 


book containing 100 patterns for 
Worsted Work, Toilet Sets, etc. +, including patterns of 
Flowers, Birds, Stork, Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, 
Animals, Elephant, Deer, Cats, Rooster, Comic Designs, 
8 Alphabets, etc., 25c. each, Sfor $1. Send 3c. stamps. 

. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 














SAFE AND §8 

For Worms, Worm F 
Fever. Sold by druggists 

or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N A, PERRY 













20 Beautiful Stops, 5 Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case, Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
giv e8 information which pro- 
ects the purchaser and makes 
deceitimpossible. Marchal & 
Smith, 8 W. 11th St.,N. Y. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


Butchers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS. 
They are without an equal, 
Thoroughly water-proof. Send 
stamp for cireular and prive- 
list. CHAS. W. COPELAN 









ston, Mass. 
mithnight’s 


ASTHMA REMEDY 


The Only Sure Remedy for ASTHMA 
and HAY FEVER, is sold under a 

positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per 
y package. Sample — and tes- 
asaniee free. Addres: 





ini 
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gents Wanted, Male and Female, to sell our 
Prize Medal Needle s,125 Needles completely as 








sorted ina package. Price to agents, 89 per 100. 5 
f 5 cts. Sample package, 15 cts in stamps. Goods 









warranted, and sell fast. Se 


end for circular. British 
22N 


Yew Church’ St., N. Y. 





Lowest prices ever k — 
on Breech - 
Rifles, aud Rev lve ping 


OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 


Needle Association, 
at greatly reduced price. 
chee stamp for our New 


GUNS: lustrated Catalogue (C) 


__P.POW ELL&SON, a3sMi ain Street, CINCINNATI, Oo 





For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
Durability & Cheap Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SIHTERMAN, and Sey Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past: “ars for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Ruptur "without an operation 
or hindrance from labor, may be nsulted at his N, Y. 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. 
His Boston office will be closed during July and August. 
His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases be- 
fore and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents. 






























PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 





ink for seve days’ writing. Can'be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their indiv iduality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-cel 








WANTED to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe | 


STANYAN’S FATENT BREAD MIXER 
AN KNEADER. 








Saves time and much hard labor; the hands do not touch 
the dough be mee baking where it is used, an obvious ad- 
vantage. DUTCHER ‘TEMPLE CO., Sole Manufactur- 
ers and General Agents, Hope ‘dale, Mass 


COLUMBIA . 
BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bi- 
cycle as a practical road vehicle 
is an established fact, and thou- 
| sands of riders are daily enjoy- 
ing the delightful and’ health- 
giving exercise. The beautiful 
model and cle gant appearance 
of the “Columbia” excite uni- 
versal admiration. It is care- 
fully finished in every particu- 
lar, and is confide ntly yuarane- 
te as the best valite for the 
money attained in a bicycle. 
| Send 3-cent stamp for 24-page 
| Catalogue, with price lists and 
| full infornmiation. P 


| THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
| 597 Street, 













Washington 


Boston, Mass. 


COT ( not painted, 


xX 








Canvas and Fancy 
Bolster, $2.50. 








Painted Red, Brown 


MEAS \\2 CUB. FT 
Makes a perfect bed. Nomattressor pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instant! 
ening. It is just the thing for hote 
camp-meetings sportsmen, etc. Good f 
a, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid _— in- 
valids or children, Sent on receipt of price, or C. ¢ sean 
| For 50 cts. extra, with order, I will prepay expressa 

| to any railroad station east of Mi ipp River, and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents+ in 
| ga hs aoe and Iowa. Send for circula 
| H.W. 08 Fulton St., Boston; 207 Canal 
| 927 RA, St. Phila.; and 94 Market St., Chicago. 


THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
No, 364 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURE and INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 
pg a 


Ayt-Tancte Arracuuent 
KNITTING COTTON 

















Has won POPULAR FAVOR, and may be found in 
ALL THE LARGE CITIES. 
FOR SALE BY 








Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions 
Send for our 10 ‘and 25¢. Packe Album “Cards, 
100 act Gop and Sitver Advertising Cards for 


Helle .00, no two alike, Our packs are ai] full count 
een ‘ntain no dupli cates 

Catalogue of elegant Chromo Cards) 

furnishe 1 On application 

Artwa Cann 0,, 119 ) Fulton St. N.Y, 


TO MAKE | 


KEROSENE 
LAMPS 


Burn Even 


You only need to use the 
Burners with HYDE WICK 
Attachment, made by the 
Plume & Atwood Manufactur- 
ing Co. These burners fit any 
lamp. and have two little hand 
wheels instead of one, Each 
wheel controls one half the 
wick, and you can get ane even 
light in a few seconds, 
selling thousands daily 





burner saves its price in chim- 
neys every month. and is one 
of the simple stand best inven- 
Our No. |, 
costs 
sized 


tions of the century. 
for medium size burner, 
35 cts.; No. 2 has large 
screw, large wick, 45 ets 
3, will fit lamps with 
large or small size screw. 2 
large wick is cts. We send 
promptly, by mail, at these 
prices. Address 

BOSTON LAMP CO. 567 
Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. U.S. A. 

Agents Wanted, 


























DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectab 


le Dealers. 





Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











